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Floor thats | tf fo «st the Room 


Residence of Mr. F. C. Chandler Architect: Mr. G. W. Richie 


Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
A Part of the Decorative Scheme . 
Perhaps you have in mind a room whose Linotile, a cork compositic:n, provide: ' 
beauty would be enhanced by the use of color in __ than just a smooth, durable su :face to walk upon 
the floor. If so, Linotile will serve you well. Notice —_ Its resilient texture is comforta},ie and noiseless un- 


in this attractive breakfast room, for instance, how —  derfoot. Its nonabsorbent su face is easy to clean 
perfectly the Linotile floor blends with the general § and keep clean. And its eleven beautiful colors, 
surroundings to form an artistic unity of color and _—-various sizes and shapes make it an easy matter 
design. Instead of being a neutral, characterless. _to design floors at once artistic, individual and in 
background, the floor of light gray and black isa _— perfect harmony with amy scheme of interior 
real part of the decorative scheme. decoration. 


No doubt you have a floor problem that Linotile would solve 
your entire satisfaction. Why not investigate? It casts nothing 
A beautifully illustrated 40-page book, “‘Linotile Floors,”’ « 
sample of the material itself will be cheerfully sent upon request. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 163 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Also Manufacturers of Armstrong's Cork Tile, 
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VI CT.ROLA 


Dance to the music of famous bands 
: and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art 
of delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle 
and rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. 
And always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


This trademark and the trademarked word 


“Victrola” identify all our products. Look 


under the lid! Look on the label | 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
































From the headquarters of the Shopping Service in 
New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 

er and please add postage when requested in the de- 
scription of the article. Address your letter to 

HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











iu would seem as if a bird 

would appreciate such a 
pretty home as the one pic= 
tured on this page. It is 
made of highly varnished 
natural-colored bamboo with 
fancy china seed-cups. The 
swing is a jade ring. Bright- 
colored Jap tassels give this a 
most artistic effect. The 
height is 134 inches and the 
width 9} inches. This cage 
sells for $10. A bead chain 
with rings at top and bottom 
was used for the hanging of this bird cage. 
This sells for $3, in all gay colors. Express 
or parcel-post charges on both of these. [214] 


chrome $12. 


HINA with gaily-colored floral designs is 

very much in vogue at the present time. 
The breakfast set shown below is of Nip- 
pon china and has a very pretty rose de- 
sign. The single service set consists of nine- 
teen pieces: 1 cup and saucer, 2 plates, 1 cgg- 
cup, muffin or cake dish with cover, 1 cereal 
bowl, 1 teapot, 1 coffee pot, 1 hot-milk or hot- 
water pot, 1 cream pitcher and 1 sugar bowl, pep- 
per and salt containers. A plain white pap-er- 
maché tray with a gilt border comes with this 
set. Allof this comes for$15. If adouble service 
is desired, an additional charge of $3 is made. 
The double service has an extra cup and saucer, 
one egg-cup, two plates and one cereal bowl. 
Express charges are extra on this set. [215] 


HE white enameled wicker tray on which 
this breakfast sect is standing has a glass- 
covered cretonne bottom. It has handles on 
either side. This tray can be used for other 
purposes and is always handy for serving re- 
freshments, cither in the garden or on the 
verandah. The price is $10 with parcel-post 
charges extra, or this can be sent express 
collect. [216] 
SET of bone-handled steel 
knives and forks for bunga- 
low use can be had for $11. This 
consists of six knives and six 
forks, boxed for mailing. — [217] 
E may as well fit our bath- 
room up for the year in 
wash or face-cloths also at this 
special offer of 16-inch square 
heavy Turkish face-cloths. These 
can be purchased for $3 a dozen 
or 25 cents apiece. Extra for 
postage. [218] 





Flower-pot with galvan- . 
: 1zed iron lining. 

ivory finish $7. 
Outside 
measurements, 8 inches 


high, top 8x 8. 
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Soft i 
Poly- 


Bird-cage of high- 
ly varnished nat- 
ural-colored bam- 
boo, with fancy 
china seed-cups. 
The swing is a 
jade ring. Height 
13% inches. 


HE ordinary silver dinner-knife was obvi- 

ously made to look well, but not to cut. 
Such a knife takes all the pleasure out of a good 
steak. The bone-handled steel knife does cut 
and holds its own in appearance, too. The 
medium-size knife can be purchased for $11 
a dozen. [219] 





LASTER composition near-terra cotta jar- 

diniéres as illustrated on this page, do 
away with the unattractive crockery flower 
pots. The square model standing 8 inches 
high with an 8-inch opening sells for $7.00 in 
the plain ivory finish or $12.00 in soft Italian 
polychrome colorings. The round model 
standing 10 inches high has a twelve-inch 
opening and sells for the same price. The 
pots are very decorative and are suitable with 
any style furnishings. This price includes 
packing and crating. Express collect. [220] 





Nippon china breakfast set with rose design, consisting of nineteen pieces 
and a plain white papier-maché tray (not tray shown). 


> 








Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? Ina ising number of instances let- 
ters are received with the names addresses so 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 








Flower-pot with galvan- 
ized iron lining. 
side measurements, 10 
inches high; diameter 
12 inches. Soft ivory fin- 
ish $7: polychrome $12. 








JAPANESE umbrellas are very picturesque 
for summer or garden use. Those | saw were 
29 inches long and were made of heavy oiled 
transparent paper in oriental colorings. They 
had bamboo handles, and gay Jap tassels to 
match the color in paper. Opened, these have 
a 44-inch spread. I have seen them used for 
shading a refreshment table or as sunshades 
on garden chairs. | have been told they were 
attractive used for  porch- 
lighting fixtures, and for walk- 
ing in the garden, nothing 
could be prettier. These sell 
for $3.50. Extra for postage. 
[221] 


Out- 


FTER-DINNER coffee- 

sets in Awagi ware are 
quite popular. These sets 
come in rose, blue and yellow 
and include six demi-tasse 
cups and saucers, and one 
coffeepot. Packed for express, 
these sets sell for $8. Here 
also we were told postage was 
extra or can be sent express 
collect. [222] 


SIXTEEN-INCH tiffin tray is a very use- 
ful article for serving. The after-dinner 
coffee-set looks especially attractive on this 
tray. This size tray sells for $1.45. Parcel 
post extra. [223] 





A LINGERIE slumber pillow adds much to 

the attractiveness of the well-dressed bed. 
One especially dainty is of hand-made French 
filet and hand embroidered. Size 14x 18 
inches. Pillow and case $10; case separate 
is $7.50. Parcel post extra. [224] 





CHEST or Rogers (1847) flat ware for 

$29.75 with war tax included is quite an 
attractive offer. 1 saw this set advertised by 
one of the large stores in New York. There 
are twenty-six pieces in the chest 
—6 soup spoons; 6 tea spoons; 
6 knives; 6 forks; 1 butter 
knife; 1 sugar spoon. There 
are three patterns to choose from: 
“Queen Anne,” “Cromwell” or 
the ‘“‘Heraldic.”” These are sent 
express collect. [225] 


A DOTTED Tussah silk com- 

forter in solid color, also 
lamb’s-wool filled and full size, 
comes a little more reasonable. 
These can be had for $22.50, 
hand-tied. Postage extra. [226] 
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WE THANK YOU 
IN ADVANCE 
-— —YOU WILL 
THANK US 
LATER. 
TRY 
IT. 


July 1920 


Thousands are writing us for our Free 
Plans for Cypress Bungalows of 
moderate price. ‘Those who ap- 
preciate an artistic design me 
may havefreeWORK- sg -” 
ING PLANS of this» 
Super-bungalow,—if to baal 
they will please write 
us at once. (While 


they last.) 















“HIGH ART” 


(WITH SOLID COMFORT AND LONG LIFE) 
THIS IS AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING and 
ARTISTIC CYPRESS BUNGALOW SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR US BY ONE OF NEW YORK 
CITY’S MOST DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECTS. 


“VACCINATE YOUR BUILDING INVESTMENT AGAINST THE BUGABOO OF REPAIR BILLS.” 
INSIST ON CYPRESS, “TIJIE WOOD ETERNAL.” (YOU CAN GET IT— BY INSISTING.) 


WE ADVISE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION for the 
latest edition of VOL.8, CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE J¥ORLD. 
Fut SpEcIrIcATIONS Go witTH ouR WorKING PLANS and are SvwuFFICIENT 
for any competent carpenter to STrraicutTway Bui.tp From. 


The less you feel like spending in building, the more important it is that you secure the longest possible life for your investment. The more you spend, the more 
important it is that your money represent a permanent investment, and not have to be spent over again in exasperating repairs. CYPRESS is “the one best 
buy” in the entire wood market for those who care what they get for their lumber money. “CYPRESS lasts practically forever.” CYPRESS RESISTS THE 
ROT-INFLUENCES which so soon destroy most woods. CYPRESS does not warp or shrink or swell like most woods—and takes paint or stain perfectly. Whether 
for MANSION, PASTURE-FENCE or “LITTLE JOB of BACK-STEPS”—remember—“IF YOU BUILD with CYPRESS YOU BUILD but ONCE.” 








Ask our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” any question about WOOD. Our reply will be frank. 
We recommend CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can prove itself “the one best wood” for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, or 1206 HEARD NATL. BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS OF YOUR OWN LUMBER DEALER. IF HE HASN’T IT—WRITE US. 



































BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 
Inc. 





Inexpensive brass candlesticks 
both hand-chased and plain 


511 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





_ SHOPPING SERVICE 


NP Bmore — 
os xy ¥ x7 * 














GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am in 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 








VP. Sarti, 6. Lucchesi & Co. 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 


Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 
Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 


Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 





ELLA HALL 


150 West g2nd Street, New York 





Lamp Shades and Shields of original 
designs painted on Linen, Parchment or 
Silk Lingerie shades and unusual gifts 














HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles — Large 
Deep Undershelves— ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absoluténoiselessness. WRITE 
SOW FoR A DESCKIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER's NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, IN. 

















OW is the time to buy Fall bedding. The 
word “comforter’’ speaks for itself. One 
displayed was offered at a very attractive 
price, all silk satin, solid color, either hand- 


stitched or tufted and filled with all lamb’s- 


wool, for full-sized bed. A _ very limited 
quantity of these was offered to us for $55 
apiece. Colors are in rose or copenhagen blue. 

[227] 


T might be well to mention blankets dis- 

played in the same shop. These were all- 
over plaid or striped effects, mohair ribbon 
bound and made of extra fine china cotton, 
size 66 x 80 inches. They come in a variety of 
colors, and the price is $4.50 each. Postage 
extra. [228] 


JAPANESE tablecloths 48 inches square for 

summer luncheon use were offered at $2.25 
apiece. Napkins to match in 12-inch size only 
for $1.75 a dozen. [229] 


URING the Own Your Home Exposition 

Week, we saw a little device which keeps 
any window from rattling. This simple little 
brass affair comes one pair in an envelope with 
screws for adjusting, finished in old brass or 
oxidized copper. It does not interfere with 
the movement of the window but holds the 
under sash rigid to prevent all rattling. It has 
curved edges which hold it in any position in 
which it is set. 30 cents a pair. [230] 


VERY pretty filet bureau or buffet scarf 
in 45-inch length with linen centre is the 
special feature of a linen-shop. This sells for 
$4. Postage extra. [231] 


HE unpleasant part of cake-making is the 

beating of the dough to make it light. This 
work can be eliminated by the use of a ‘‘Cake- 
Mixer.” This machine not only mixes cake 
dough, but bread dough can be mixed, cream 
whipped, eggs beaten and all pudding mixed. 
This sells for $4.50. Express collect, Full 
instructions come with machine. [232] 


HEN there is a bread-mixer which kneads 

dough in three minutes better than it can 
be done by hand. No hands touch the dough, 
thus making a very sanitary process for knead- 
ing dough. Size making two to three loaves 
of bread sells for $2.75. Next size from two 
to six loaves sells for $3.75. This machine can 
be used for cake-mixing also. A still larger 
size making from four to ten loaves sells for 
$5. Express collect. [233] 


MADEIRA luncheon sets of thirteen pieces 

sell for $15. Parcel-post charges extra. 
Set consists of six tumbler doilies, six plate 
doilies, and one large centrepiece. An extra 
good quality of linen is used in this set. [234] 
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1381—Italian candlesticks, 12 in. high, fin- 
ished in blue and gold, with decorated candles, 
$15 a pair. 1381-C—Oval comport finished 
to match candlesticks, 11 in. long, $12. Com- 
plete $25.00. 
S every double-sealed in- 
vitation comes thru the 
post, mentally tag it Oving- 
ton’s—for there you can 
secure the most charming 
gifts at prices just as pleasant. 


OVINGTON’S 


‘‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
314 Fifth Avenue Near 32nd St. 








“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 
Free upon request. Write tocay. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston (17) Massachusetts 





A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 


fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out 
round, two and one half 
- inches deep in centre sloping 
to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 
Price, $2.50. Three for $6.75, f. o. b. Verona. 
Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 


W. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey 


% 
KE THE NATION'S ames? 


ee me —assure well-planned, artistic, 





comfortable homes. Keith’s 
Magazine, for 20 years a lead- 
ing authority on home-building, 
fe full of helpful ideas —25c a 

ba «copy at news stands. 

° $2.50 Off 3 plan books (your choige from 8) bun- 
Big er galows, cottages, and 2-story houses — 
in frame, stucco and brick, and 8 home-building numbers of 


Keith’s. Or, entire set of 8 plan books (256 ns) and 12 
Home-Building numbers of Keith’s, $4. Plan books, 35c each. 


Keith Corporation, 360 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Window for your Bedrooms, the Kitchen, 
Living room, the entire hcuse, for it works 
just like any window and yet— 





It opens all the way open—100%, has dis- 
appearing screens—not the roller type, but flat, 
taut, almost break-proof and time-proof, 





- How do you wash the 
copper, full-length screens. Store themselves pedo gn bet aid 
for the winter. you believe more than ten 

] power ay ad are _— d 
ihr H ; ; annua rom washing 
Washed so easily standing up, right in the room. ee Toon ment? 
Open or closed, does not interfere with It isn't quite that many 
t it s dangerous u ork— 
draperies, curtains, shades, blinds, awnings; oa in Landon W iedons 
even storm sash, if you think you need storm the outside of each sash 
yo t as quickly an 
sash (you won "t). just as aasily as the inside. 
It costs not a bit more in new houses than the Think this over if you like 


clean windows. 


old kind of window. 


Does it work? Work! Built all complete in one factory 
like a piano; frame, sash, screens, even glass, hardware, 
weights and everything, including the weatherstrip itself, 
fitted and adjusted by experts. When you consider it 
takes more than a score of trades to get a window fit to 
use, you'll understand why we know you'll want this 
window for the new home in place of any other type. 

Of course we have a catalog, and your 

architect or builder already knows about 

the window, but if he shouldn't, we 

would like his name too, so as to fit the 

window—it comes in 126 different 

sizes—to your new house, 


Send to the main office in Cincinnati for 
a booklet with more description of how 
your needs fit this window and where 

you can see it in operation 


TheLUNKENWinnow@- - 


Working models in Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta, Washington and thirty other 
cities. Architectural Department (for Architects) 512 Fifth Avenue, New York U 











MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 4016 Cherry Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 









































iD Vlojach a tohatchcohtated elon tctch 


A Porch You’ll Enjoy 
All Summer 


KROLUX VENTILATING PORCH SHADES make any 

porch livable and comfortable. Half out doors and 
half inside such a summer porch offers all the joys and 
delights of the out-of-doors—comfort with economy. 
Aerolux Porch Shades, made of thin linwood splints, pro- 
tect against the summer sun, against rain and wind. 
While affording perfect seclusion, they permit the cool, 
refreshing breezes toenter. Adaptable to sleeping porch 
and sun parlor as well; easy to install and operate. 


How to Select Porsh Shades 


Get this information by writing for free literature, dia- 
grams, suggestions on shading, color, measurements, 
arrangement and simplicity of hanging; also name of 
Aerolux dealer. os 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
231 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 


AAEROLUX 


VENTILATING 























Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 











sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects Direct 

Jurs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust From | 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed inevery home. | Factory | 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. | te Home | 





The ideal wedding, birthday or graduation gift. Write to- 
day for our new illustrated catalog—all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO, Dept. M. Statesville, N. ©. 








ORIENTAL RUG ESSENTIALS 
WITHOUT WHICH, NOTHING: 


. Honesty: age proves merit; new rugs are acid-washed, ironed. 
Old rugs were better made, finer material, no aniline dye. 

. Quality: thick like plush, rich in color, no blending, no stain. 

—— No raw tones, velvety luster and texture, artistic 
lesign. 

. Condition: no holes, no worn spots, no ragged edges or ends. 

Fineness: not a factor except between rugs of same name, 

and then only when other factors equal. We can not com- 

pare Anatolians with Persians; we buy both and for differ- 

ent reasons. 

. Rarity: buy no rug for rarity of name; buy only rarity of 
beauty, quality, condition. 

My rugs are their own salesmen, warranting my paying express. 

My customers are experts who do not look elsewhere any more. 

Write for descriptive list. Rugs sent on approval for inspection 

without any obligation to buy. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 
More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 
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No tugging basket from line to line with a 


HILL CHAMPION LAWN DRYER 


Revolving arms bring all lines within easy 
-- ad reach from one position. Indispensable. Gives 
yearsof service. Savestimeandtrouble. Write for folder *‘B.” 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., 53 Central St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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AND-MADE aprons of white mull, hem- 
stitched edge with small bib at top are 
offered to us at $3 apiece. Some have little 
embroidered figures at bottom. These are 
most attractive and give a little different 
touch from the ordinary white apron. Two 
styles are being offered; one is a straight apron, 
and the other is diamond shape. [235] 
N this age one need not be handy with the 
needle to do dainty handwork. There is a 
small compact contrivance, eight inches high 
and weighing less than five aunces,.which elim- 
inates all the tedious stitching by hand. All 
kinds of embroidery work can be done by this 
little device. The complete outfit with full 
instructions sells for $5.50. Postage extra. 
[236] 

HE Tom Cat has decided to act as a pen- 
wiper for House BEAUTIFUL readers. He 
is made of black-and-yellow felt—black in the 
front with a yellow back. He has yellow-silk 
whiskers and beautiful sparkling bead eyes. 
The centre piece is made of suede for cleaning 











the pen. This unique little affair sells for only | 
30 cents, and is well worth it. [237] | 


OVERHEARD a gentleman speak reprov- 
ingly of his wife’s habit of concealing match- 
es. I am in hopes this gentleman will see the 
Buddha table lighter illustrated on this page, 
who is always ready to do his bit. This little 

















Buddha table lighter. This little 
Japanese import with the bronze 
standard stands 5} inches high. 


Japanese import stands 5} inches high with a 
bronze standard. He will come to you per- 
manently for $2.50, if you will pay his travel- 
ing expenses; he travels by parcel post. [238] 


FINE glass towels in part cotton and linen 

with word “GLASS” woven in, made up 
and ready for use, sell for $8.50 and $9.50 a 
dozen. These also come in two colors, blue 








and red. [239] 









IALOWAY 
POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


o- for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots. 
Boxes, Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


- Gamoway Terra Glia ©. 


_ 3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


pre STEeneSON] UNDERGROUND 
ive aay mass 


ALS: GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Spring. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating. them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for Catalogues on each. 


Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
One Summer's Rent Will Buy a Home 


The money spent on afew months’ rent ofthe average Summer cot- 
tage will buy you a house that will lasta lifetime. Hodgson Portable 
Houses are built for permanence. Only the best grade of red cedar 











and well seasoned Oregon pine frames are used in the construction of 
Hodgson Portable Houses. 

No skilled workman is needed to erect a Hodgson Portable House. 
Each painted section is plainly marked and only needs to be bolted 
Write today for our catalogue. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


They are weather-tight. 


in plaice. 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 





EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 








WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand 
of Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 


RUSSIAN ANTIQUE SHOP, 1 East 28th St., New York 
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Tuis SECTIONAL VIEW oF A MopERN DWELLING 


shows the amount of pipe lines and equipments necessary for plumbing, heating, cold and hot water, refrigeration and vacuum cleaning 


We are manufacturers of 20,000 articles—valves, pipe fittings, 
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steam specialties, etc.—for all phases of power plant equipment, 
and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 
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FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

** Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 








CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffmzn Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to-operate,; insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type case- 
ments in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
933 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 








WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
REALTY BOARD 
7 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 





Southern Antiques 


A few collector’s pieces found abroad and in the South. Gondola-shaped, 
mahogany inlaid in brass, bed, belonging to Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples. Hepplewhite sideboard and carved oak chest 1707, from England. 
Empire doubl-pedestal dining-table, claw feet, gorgeously carved. Mirrors, 
chairs, tables. 


338 West 4th Street or Box 11 Russellville, Ky. 





“Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100 pp. ill. handbook— FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
food, diet, cooking, health, house planning, nursing, dress, etc. For 
home-makers, teachers, graduate-housekeepers, dietetians, etc. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 511 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANTIQUES and GIFT SHOP 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Accord, Mass., between Hingham and Rockland. State Road 
; to Plymouth 
Miss Katrina Kipper of New~York 











Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr., Architect 


QuesTION: Before engaging an archi- 
tect | find pleasure in planning my own 
house and out-buildings for a place in the 
country. It would be very helpful, par- 
ticularly in choosing between alternatives, 
if you could give me a rule-of-thumb for 
quickly determining approximate costs. 
Buildings are to be of wood and to have 
the simple architectural style of old New 
England farmhouses. 


Answer: In the most stable of times 
rule-of-thumb figuring is rough, but there 
are certain rules which may be helpful and 
which will give results—on any but special 
problems—reasonably close to actual cost. 

The quick methods are on two bases, the 
square foot on floor-area basis and the 
cubical-contents basis. Of the two there 
is no doubt but that the second is the more 
accurate and more widely used. One who 
has had experience enough can use the 
square-foot basis with accuracy if he 
multiplies the area obtained by just the 
right number of dollars. ; 

For example, at present and in certain 
localities, $6 a square foot is for aone-story 
house with no cellar; $10, a one-story 
house with a cellar; and $15, a two-story 
house with a cellar. These figures are for 
the type of house whictris evidently in the 
questioner’s mind, with trim and detail 
reduced to the limit of simplicity and 
economy. 

The area method seems more confusing, 
though involving fewer figures, than the 
cubical contents method. Whether the 
house has one story or three, two stories 
with a low ell, cellar or no cellar, after the 
cubic feet have been determined the con- 
stant by which you multiply the result is 
the same. 

Find the area of the first floor. Let us 
say the main house is twenty feet by forty. 
This main part is excavated, has two 
stories and an attic. Area eight hundred, 
height from top of cellar floor to a point 
half way up the roof, thirty-two, cubical 
contents eight hundred times thirty-two 
or twenty-five thousand six hundred cubic 
feet. Perhaps there is an ell which has no 
cellar and is one story and a half high. 
Again multiply the area by the height. 
After all parts have been “cubed” add 
the various results. 

How much does it cost a cubic foot? 
There is only one way to be sure. Ask a 
local architect or builder who has been 
doing the class of work which you con- 
template what to allow per cubic foot. 
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Rustic Cedar 
Furniture 





A chair, bench 
pergola or Arch 
of rustic cedar 
will add charm 
- and harmony to 
your garden or 


lawn. 


Send four cents in stamps for a catalog 
abounding in inspiration to beautify 
porch, lawn or boundary lines. 


DIXIE WOOD COMPANY 


31 Cain Avenue Trenton, N. J. 























Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 
signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globe Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated « BY CKEYE GRAY” 
Sandstone. 

Order Now for Spring Delivery 


Inquiries solicited 


THE OHIO QUARRIES COMPANY 
Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 




















SEND rise BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
‘ with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 

**Representative Gal. Homes "’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000— 1. 
“** The New Colonials *’ 
55 Plans, $3000 to #20.000 — $1. 
** West Coast Bungalows "’ 
60 Plans, $1800 to $4500 — $1. 
PECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder. . 
EXTRA — ‘‘Little Bungalows,’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 390 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








“COUNTRY ANDSUBURBAN HOUSES”’ 
mys mye Cen A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber. and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information, Esti 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions ofrooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
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(New Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Filth Ave, New York City 





ERRATA NOTICE 


Architects Tooker & Marsh, New York City, should 
have been given credit for the house at the right of 
the ‘“‘Creo-Dipt’’ Stained Shingle Co. advertisement in 
our June issue. The other house in the illustration is 
by Architect Robert Seyfarth, Chicago. 
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Recommended by leading makers of 


electrical refrigera ting machines 
ye 
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HE unique standing of the Jewett Refrigerator is best proved by 
the fact that this refrigerator is recommended by leading manu- 
facturers of electrical refrigerating machines. Tests have shown 
these manufacturers the special desirability of Jewett Refrigerators 
for use in connection with their systems of iceless refrigeration. 


Jewett Refrigerators are most carefully designed and constructed. 
They are so insulated as to be kept cold at minimum cost for 
current where refrigerating units are used, or at similarly low 
cost when operated with ice. The air circulation is not only so 
perfect as to be admirably sanitary and odorless, but it is also 
very economical of the cooling agent. 





Jewett Refrigerators are made with the finest and most expensive 
lining ever put into a refrigerator. They are not lined with galvan- 

ized or porcelain enameled sheet metal. The interior of every Jewett 
refrigerator is a solid porcelain crock 1} inches thick made in one 
piece in our own pottery. Because of this method of manufacture there 





are no joints or corners to collect dirt or bacteria; the whole interior 
of the refrigerator can be cleaned with ease; and it lasts practically forever. 


The names at the right are those of only a few of many prominent Americans who 

have chosen the Jewett for their homes. Several hundred more names of equal 

prominence might be given as evidence of the appreciation shown the Jewett principle 
of refrigeration by the most discriminating buyers. 


To those who desire additional information on the part 
that proper refrigeration plays in protecting health, we will 
gladly send our illustrated catalog, -list of users and the 
name of the nearest Jewett dealer. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Established 1849 





| a Buffalo, New York 
R345 6 New York Chicago Boston Montreal 
Details of Jewett Insulation 1135 Broadway 38 S. Dearborn St. 153 Milk St. 10 Cathcart St. 


1 —Exterior case of } ’’ tongued and grooved ash. 
2—Two courses waterproof insulating paper. 
3—”’ pure cork. ; : 

pa five pe nx ton! jo gad mene Potteries at Lackawanna, N. Y. 
6-14" pure cork. ; 
7—1}4” Solid Porcelain Crock. 


Associated with The Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Ltd. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 






































Home of Robert Bacon 
Westbury, L. I. 
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These are some of the 
representative homes 
in which Jewett Refrig- 
erators are used. 


W. R. Coe, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 


E. J. Marshall, 


Pasadena, California. 














Henry Ford, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Philip A. Green, 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Robert Bacon, 
Westbury, L. I. 
John Borden, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
H. P. Davison, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 


John D. Rockefeller, 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
New York. 
Henry C. Frick, 
New York. 
Albert Erskine, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, 


Lake Forrest, Illinois. 


J. Ogden Armour, 
Lake Forrest, Illinois. 


Charles M. Schwab, 
New York. 
George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, 
New York. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
New York. 
Sir Mortimer Davis, 
Montreal, Canada. 
John F. Dodge, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Samuel Mather, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Payne Whitney, 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


Arthur C. James, 
Newport, R. I. 
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HEN the new house is finished 

or the old one remodeled will you 
have just a house or will it be a home, 
complete in the comfort and conven- 
ience afforded with 


bay) NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
This device has become a standard 
requirement in every modern home. 
It takes complete charge of the drafts 
and dampers of any style of heating 
plant, automaticaily maintaining the 
temperature desired day and night. 
Sold by dealers everywhere and guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 
Write us for Booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn, 














“We Have Three 
in Our Home” 


“My mama says she 
couldn’t keep house 
without them.” 









Gives double service from 
every single electric socket 


“Every wired home 
needs three or more” 


At your dealer’s 


Seas 


Benjamin No, 2452 Shade Hold- 
ers enable you to use any shade 
with your Two-Way Plugs 


RENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago NewYork San Francisco 














Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Weterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 




















In the vicinity of Boston at the present 
time it would be safe to figure fifty cents 
per cubic foot for the house you describe. 

For unplastered barns with the lighter 
framing which can be put in unplastered 
buildings, thirty-five cents would be a 
good figure per cubic foot. 

As described, the process of estimating 
may seem complicated, but actually three 
or four multiplications and an addition 
will furnish the result. 


QuEsTION: How can | get the uneven 
and beautiful character of plaster work 
done in the old buildings and occasionally 
found in new buildings—notably the 
Boston Public Library? 


ANSWER: Take away the plasterers’ 
“Float” and tell him to do the very best 
job he can, with his trowel. Have him 
avoid obvious trowel marks and insist 
that the work be made as even as possible 
with the hand troweling. A natural un- 
affected unevenness will result. Toomuch 
plaster work is done with an accuracy and 
precision which utterly lack humanfeeling. 


Question: My cellar light is so lo- 
cated that | find myself constantly leaving 
it burning all day or all night. Is there 
anything helpful on the market for care- 
less people who forget to turn off their 
cellar lights? 


Answer: Many people have the same 
trouble, and to forget the cellar light is 
forgiveable carelessness. The most in- 
expensive and satisfactory remedy is to 
have a small red pilot light in the kitchen 
which is on the switch with the cellar 
light. If the red light is burning, so is 
your cellar light. This reminder will be 
found most effective. 

There is a time switch on the market, 
but it is used almost exclusively in library 
stacks. It would be found expensive of 
installation but effective in saving the 
cellar light bill. Most people go to the 
cellar for only a few moments at a time. 
The switch is set for two, three or five 
minutes as is preferred. The switch is 
turned, on going into the cellar. At the 
end of two, three or five minutes the light 
automatically goes out. The fixture can 
be used independently of the time element 
as with the ordinary switch, when one 
wants the light for a long period of time. 
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-Tudor-Stone- 
- Roofing - Slate - 
Rising -X&- Nelson. Slate - Co. 


West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago 





































Kewanee Systems 
supply electric ps run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal. 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
engineers. A Combination Plant will sup- 
ply electric light and running water ata 
little more than the cost of ordinary 
plants alone! 


Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 











I you intend to build, and wish your new home to be different from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you wil! be in- 
terested in my two publications, ** Colonial Houses,’’ containing designs 
in that ever-pleasing style, and ‘‘Stucco Houses,'’ containing des‘gus 
especially suitable for stucco finish. These contain perspectives, floor 
plans. descriptions and estimates. Designs shown range from 12.000 
to #300.000. Price of each book by express prepaid #5. In ordering 
give brief description of your requirements aud they will have earnest 
consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 
the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





WATER POWER PLANTS 


— for — 
FARMS AND COUNTRY ESTATES 


J. B. CAMPBELL CO. 


Bourse Building Philadelphia, Penn. 
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HAT a beautiful bedroom!” 


The remark burst from the guest almost involuntarily. 


“Everything is so quiet and restful. The ple make in thinking our woodwork is 
white enameled woodwork harmonizes in expensive hardwood. Our architect and 
such a dainty, refined manner with the contractor suggested that we use North 


polished floors, rugs and other furnishings. | Carolina Pine because in their opinion it 
I’ve always wanted such woodwork in my would give the same results. They surely 
home, but I simply can’t afford it.” knew what they were talking about. I 


don’t know of any wood which takes stains, 
“Oh, yes you can,” replied the hostess, paints, varnishes and enamels so readily 
“‘vou are making the mistake so many peo-__and at the same time costs so little.” 


Many helpful suggestions are contained in our Home Builders’ Book— pictures 
and floor plans of modern houses; panels showing 1n true color the wide variety 
of finish to which this wood lends itself, etc. A postal will bring it to you. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce’ Building Norfolk, Virginia 


North Carolina Pine 


Beautiful and Economical—Easily Worked—Takes all Paints, Stains and Enamels 
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THE COLONIAL NUMBER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Partial List of Contents 





A Colonial Stairway on Beacon Hill 


The Study of Colonial Houses 


Thomas P. Robinson 
Ruggles Mansions Built in 1641 and 1764 


The Revolutionary House as a Modern Home 
Dorothy King 


Castine—A Village by the Sea 
Cordelia J. Stanwood 


Wall Papers for the Colonial Home 


Historic Furniture from the General Schuyler 
Mansion Eliza M. Niblack 


Recollections of an Old House 
George Wilson Jennings 


Colonial Porticoes of New England 

Edward B. Allen 
Scrimshaw Work Ethel Bigelow 
Old Bladensburg 


The Remodeling of The Old Tavern 
Mary Harrod Northend 


Christine Kempton 





UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for fourteen months’ subscription OR 
$1.00 ** for four months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


to be sent to 


*Foreign postage, $1.17 extra; Canadian postage, 58c extra, 


**Foreign postage, 34¢ extra; Canadian postage, 17¢ extra. H.B. 7-20 
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Turn off the water instantly 
without running to the cellar 


July 1920 







ID you ever experience the unpleasantness of 
having a faucet that for some reason became 
unmanageable and could not be shut off? If so, 

you remember how you had to rush to the cellar 

and turn off the supply and how there wasn’t a 


The JENKINS name within a drop of water available any place in the house 


Diamond Mark iscaston the body until the plumber came and fixed the leak. 


In your new home you can forestall trouble like this with Jenkins Valves. Installed 
as emergency shut off valves near outlets, they permit immediate control of water 
at each point throughout the house. The control of the supply to each outlet is 
independent of the others. Water to the lavatory, for example, may be turned 
off without affecting the supply to the kitchen sink, or other outlets. 


Jenkins Plumbing Valves are made of the best brass, in styles for all plumbing 
requirements. They are handsomely finished in natural brass or nickel plated. 
Jenkins Valves are heavier in construction than others and contain more metal 
throughout. They can be depended upon to give lasting satisfaction under all 
conditions for each valve is made for the maximum service, not merely the average. 

















A plumbing layout in the average home is 

shown herewith. The following table gives 

the service of each valve and recommends , 
the type of Jenkins Valve to be installed : om 


- Main Supply (Jenkins Brass Globe Valve) 

- Shut Off for All Cellar Connections (Jenkins Brass 
Globe Valve) <p 

+ Main Shut Off for all Hot Water Connections above 
Cellar (Jenkins Brass Globe Valve) 

- HotandCold Water Shut Off for Laundry (Jenkins 
Brass Globe Valves) 

5. Shut Off for Water Supply to Basement Toilet 
(Jenkins Brass Globe Valve) 

6 and 7. Shut Off for Hot and Cold Water to Sink sath | Bs 2a 

(Jenkins Brass Globe Valves) © fe £5 
8. Shut Off on Gas Pipe to Range (Jenkins Brass 





> WwW Ne 


Globe Valve) pr 
9. Shut Off for Water Supply to Bathroom Toilet ts 
(Jenkins Brass Globe Valve, Nickel Plated ig x 
and Polished) 
10 and 11. Shut Off for Hot and Cold Water to Lav- , 
atory (Jenkins Brass Angle Valves, Nickel Bs . 12 
Plated and Polished) a: 


12 and 13. Shut Off for Hot and Cold Water to Bath 
Tub (Jenkins Brass Globe Valves, Nickel 
Plated and Polished) 

14. Main Shut Off for all Cold Water Connections 
above Cellar( Jenkins Brass Globe Valve) : ; ma} : fae RY 7 


Today, as for over fifty-five years, JENKINS are = oe Oa 
oped when plumbing valves of the highest quality ae ae 

are desired. equest your architect to specify and . . +} 
your contractor to install genuine Jenkins “‘ Diamond . " — a : t by 
Marked ”’ Valves. e oA to : 


Send for booklet on Jenkins Valves for 
Plumbing Service, it is written for ei 
home builders in an interesting way. “na 


JENKINS BROS. = . ‘ 


80 White Street,.............. New York : 
524 Atlantic Avenue,.............. Boston 2 : 
133 No. Seventh Street,....... Philadelphia “ 
646 Washington Boulevard,........ Chicago i! ols» = 


Washington Pittsburgh St. Louis 
San Francisco Havana 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


103 St. Remi Street .............Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 2 London, England 
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OVOV MAT OVAL NANNY 


THE VACUUM CLEANER YOU 
WANT IS THE SLOANE 


This Sloane Improved Vacuum Cleaner was locked up 
in a cupboard for 6 hours by the U.S. Government. 


The motor was started. The cupboard was locked. Then the Sloane representative was 
told to return in six hours, when the motor would be examined to see if it conformed to 
Government requirements, which were that the temperature of the motor should not be 
more than 60 degrees higher than the temperature of the room. 


Six hours later, the motor was still running true to form, and only 20 degrees higher 
than the temperature of the room—40 degrees to spare! 


And it met all the other Government tests in the same way. 





Larger models for every purpose, and all sizes ready for immediate delivery. Stationary 
Plants installed. 


Portable House Model, $48 With extra attachments, $59 


Descriptive leaflets on request 


W. & J. SLOANE Fifth Ave. & 47th St, N. Y. 
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THE CHARM OF DAPPLED SHADOWS AND THE OPEN DOOR 


Here, at Mission Inn, is all the subtle lure of prancing 
shadows combined with the jeweled beauty of many an 
entrancing niche. The cool sheen of luxuriant foliage 
is enhanced by the gray-green of the adobe walls. The 


great brass-studded hinges on the solid door are second 
in charm only to its protecting screen of fine Vene- 


tian iron. Above this suggestive bit hangs an alto- 
gether delightful lantern accenting the wrought-iron note. 











*‘Thornewood”—A Country Home of the Northwest 


By LOUISE N. JOHNSON 
Kirtland Cutter, Architect 


OST of us 
M know 
Amer- 
ican Lake best 
as the home of 
Camp Lewis, 
the vast Army 
Cantonment 
where so many 
ef our soldiers 
were trained for 
overseas duty. 
We have read 
of our boys tak- 
ing their daily 
swims in this 
scenic lake of 
the Northwest, 
have read of their 
sham battles on 
the rolling hills 
surrounding 
it until possibly 
we have identi- 
fied American 
Lake only as the 
site of an Army 
Cantonment. 
But I should 
like you to picture American Lake as a sparkling gem rimmed 
by emerald hills and stately evergreens, and as a setting for a 
number of scattered country homes, and one estate in particular 
—Thornewood, five miles from Camp Lewis, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester Thorne. 

To those acquainted with estates of merit in the Northwest, 
Thornewood, that beautiful spot overlooking American Lake, is 
perhaps the best known for its exquisite beauty of both outline 
and location. But a casual traveler, even a seeker of the garden 
spots of this section, might easily miss Thornewood. It has not 
been beautified for the purpose of pomp or show—it houses a 
family who appreciate artistic and homelike surroundings and 
who revel in and enjoy to the utmost their picturesque house and 
gardens. 

Thornewood lies on the lake shore between Tacoma and Camp 
Lewis. The photograph showing majestic Mt. Rainier, Wash- 
ington’s most magnificent mountain peak where eternal snows 
rest on the summit, gives the best idea of its seclusion. The 
main highway is beyond the farthest line of trees; the quaint 
lodge and greenhouses are seen at the entrance nestling among 
the trees. 

When the estate was first chosen for a home it was a vast 
forest, sloping down to American Lake—a veritable wilderness 
of towering evergreens. The Thornes, as true lovers of the 
giant trees, the most beautiful of all settings, parted with only 
enough of the forest to make a clearing for the lawns and gardens. 
Giant evergreen trees, hundreds of years old, now grace the 


Curtis 
Picturesque setting of Thornewood. 





The main highway is beyond the farthest line of trees; the quaint 
lodge and greenhouses are seen at the entrance nestling among the trees. 


rolling grounds. 

It is also note- 

worthy that only 

the centre was 
partially cleared. 

The huge trees 

still form almost 

a solid wall 

around the 

grounds, which 
explains why you 
might pass 

Thornewood 

without know- 

ing that beyond 
the forestlike 
wall is one of 
the prettiest gar- 
den spots of the 

Northwest. 

Entering the 
grounds from 
the east, we fol- 
low a_ graceful 
winding drive. 

To the left at 

the entrance is 
*the lodge, a 

pretty vine- 
covered cottage; to the right through the trees and shrubbery 
we catch a glimpse of the high brick wall enclosing the formal 
garden. The house is beautifully situated at the brow of the hill 
facing the south. From here the ground gently rolls to the lake. 
There is a delightful footpath of cobblestones, bordered with 
flowers, leading from the west side of the house to the beach 
and boat-houses. 

The house, designed by Kirtland Cutter, the well-known 
architect who has given to the West so many of its sightly homes, 
is a pure example of Tudor architecture. The walls are built 
of rough cut brick in shades of dull red and brown, relieved by 
buff Tenino sandstone mullions, arches, oriel, gable copings and 
carved chimney-tops. Ivy has grown over the walls profusely, 
giving to it the subtle charm which comes with greenery brought 
into a color scheme. The roof of unglazed tiles is of the shades 
common in the brickwork. The casements of English make, 
with their artistic rectangular lights, are broken by charming 
bits of Sixteenth Century glass. The terrace, porches, balcony 
and loggia are paved with Moravian tiles broken by an occa- 
sional cluster of interesting reproductions of old relief tiles in 
colors. The entrance has an old door of English oak. 

The call to out-of-doors and making the most of the scenic sur- 
roundings have been strongly brought out in the architecture. 
The windows have been arranged to make the most of the view; 
the ivy-covered loggia on the east side has been furnished as an 
out-of-door living-room; and at the entrance to the walled gar- 
den is a charming pergola, over which wisteria vines are exqui- 
\ 
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A casual traveler 
might easily 
miss Thorne- 
wood, for only 
enough of the 
forest was 
cleared to give 
space for the 
house, lawns and 
gardens. When 
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the estate was 
first chosen for 
a home it was a 
vast forest—a 
veritable wilder- 
ness of towering j 

evergreens, some 
of which are i 
bundreds of 

years old. 





Hamilton Studio 


The rooms at Thornewood are wide and roomy. 
The furniture has been chosen and placed with a 
sense of appreciation of the architecture of the 
rooms, and is more a complement to its surround- 
ings than an outstanding feature. Into the tex- 
ture of the interior, as a whole, has been woven a 
homelike, happy atmosphere, a superb richness of 
color and line, and an innate refinement. While 
bric-a-brac is noticeably absent, there are many 
interesting pieces which merit study. Nowhere 





sitely twined. From the pergola a grassy walk, bordered by 
beds of mauve, pink and*blue flowers, seems to lead straight to 
snowy heights—for this garden has Mt. Rainier on its axis. At 
the other end of the formal garden is a lily pool and grotto, 
where water lilies with their dainty fragrance make it an 
Eden spot. And over this wall is a corner of the rose garden 
shown, where roses bloom in all their God-given loveliness. 
The walls are built*of rough cut brick in shades of dull red and brown, 


relieved by sandstone mullions, arches, ortel, gable copings and carved 
chimney tops. 
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The living-room has been 
treated in a lighter tone than 
the other rooms. Here the 
woodwork, mantel, walls 
and ceiling are of old ivory 


in the house have the 
rooms been littered or jum- 
bled by overfurnishing; 
rather they are spacious, 
light and refreshing. 

The hall at Thornewood 
is English of the Elizabe- 
than period, with panels 
of rich old English oak ex- 
tending to the ornate ceil- 
ing of old ivory broken by 
twoplastered beams. The 
furniture is Sixteenth Cen- 
tury oak, and the rugs old 
Chinese with yellow and 
blue predominating. 
Around a large caen stone- 
faced fireplace, with its 
wonderful old carved over- 
mantel, the interest of the 
room focuses. To appreci- 
ate the blending of colors 
and the exquisite work- 
manship it must be seen; 
words seem so futile. 
Some fine old pieces of 

















Curtis 
The old Florentine stone table and seat under the trees are quite out of range of vision 


from the house, and all the more delightful because so secluded. This spot is literally 
bathed in rose perfumes, it is so surrounded by rose gardens. 


tones. Correspondingly the 
furniture is also of a lighter 
design, mostly of rare old 
Chippendale. The overhang- 
ings are dull rose. : 


Chinese porcelain are art- 
istically arranged. At the 
opposite side of the room 
from the entrance is a 
graceful old winding stair- 
way with an oriel window. 
The hall is lighted in sub- 
dued effects by cluster 
candles and_silk-shaded 
lamps, and is a room of 
glorious livability. 

At theleft of theentrance 
of the house a concealed 
door in the paneling opens 
into the library, a conven- 
ient, comfortable, old-oak 
paneled ‘room with a 
cheery caen stone fireplace 
and deep comfortable 
chairs, giving the guests 
a very “at home”’ feeling: 
On the table is a collec- 
tion of pictures and prints 
gathered from different 
places and varying in sub- 
jects; the recessed book- 
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The dining-room occuptes the most attractive position in the house. 


are curtains to be drawn across when needed) to leave the view unobstructed. 


shelves occupy all the available wall space in this room. 
The Adam living-room is reached through two paneled 


arches. This room has been 
treated in a lighter tone, 
the woodwork, mantel, walls 
and ceiling being of old 
ivory. Correspondingly, the 
furniture is also of a lighter 
- design, mostly of rare old 
Chippendale. On each 
side of the fireplace is a 
roomy Chesterfield banked 
with cushions. The case- 
ment curtains are of a filmy 
silk with overhangings of 
dull rose. The touch of rose 
has been carried out in 
lampshades and other de- 
tails. A corner of this room 
showing the French doors 
leading to the ioggia makes 
an interesting study in artis- 
tic placement. Flowers from 
the gardens at Thornewood, 
so profusely used in adorn- 
ing the home, prove a most 
exquisite finishing touch. 
The Queen Anne dining- 
room fulfills the purpose 
which a dining-room plays 
in the home life. Quite aside 
from its furnishings, it oc- 
cupies what | believe is the 
most attractive position in 
the house. Truly the vista 
seen through the many win- 
dows is an inspiration. 


Here the windows are left uncurtained (there 
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There is a peace and beauty 
in gazing over the green 
sward—in therhythmic sway 
of the supple trees. The 
lake beyond shimmers and 
sparkles in the sunlight, or 
is buffeted and beaten in 
the wind; sometimes white- 
caps appear on its surface. 
We see it in one color and 
then another, as an ever- 
changing Nature varies her 
many moods and whims. 
The windows on each side 
of the room are uncurtained 
and in themselves are a 
fitting decoration; no costly 
picture can rival the bounti- 
ful beauty of Nature un- 
folded by them. The walls 
are divided into long wide 
panels of old English oak 
with carved cornice, and a 
heavy plaster molding in 
bold flower and fruit design 
forms a large oval panel on 
the ceiling. 

On the sideboard, which 
occupies a recessed win- 
dow, are two tall ma- 
hogany knife boxes, and 
beneath is a large mahog- 
any cooler, each an exact 
reproduction of the 
Sixteenth Century period, 


which add interest to, and complete the dignity of the room. 
There are, of course, other rooms at (Continued on page 58) 











Corner of the large rose garden just outside the formal walled garden. 


Wisteria vines are exquisitely twined over 


the charming pergola at the entrance of this walled garden. 
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Gardens—What They Mean to Me 


BY FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 


e ARDENS—gardens—” 
I have said the word over to myself, 
to find out just what gardens mean to 
me. Surely they do not mean straight walks 
and tidy beds and painfully planned orgies 
of seasonal color. They do not mean even 
“hardy borders’ and ‘“‘wild-flower-corners” 
and “decorative shrubbery.” 

Gardens. . . . Just all the gardens | have 
loved and remembered. Memories—of color 
and scent and sunlight and dew, of the turn of 
the seasons and the flight of years—memories 
not dull and broken, but keen as youth itself. 

Scents have the strongest magic. . . . I ‘was 
seven years old, and | went to Mrs. Dennis’ of 
an errand. It was pineapple-canning time— 
May—a time of greenness and growing: The 
old little white house was drunk with the in- 
cense of pineapple. Mrs. Dennis, old and little 
and wise too, sent me through the fragrant 
kitchen out into the garden, to pick lilies-of- 
the-valley. 

How should | forget? | am still aware of 
pink flowering almond, of china-blue irises and 
yellow pansies, and down at the path’s end (my 
feet dancing and loitering over the flags) the 
lily-of-the-valley bed. 

As if the pineapple had not gone to my head 
already, here was madness of joy. To kneel 
there, so close to the earth, to part the cool 
leaves and discover, in fairy pearl-dropped 
bell-chimes, the secret stalks of bloom—to pull 
them gently, slowly, touching their smooth 
jade-green stems—to let their fragrance swim 
across my face—to feel the sun and the light 
May wind and hear the oriole sing—it was a 
pure strange joy that made my heart beat and 
my eyes blur. 

But at seven one hardly knows why hearts 
beat and eyes blur. So | carried my treasure 
to the rich kitchen, thanked Mrs. Dennis 
demurely, and journeyed home. 

The old little white house, the lawn and the 
garden, are buried under tall brick and mortar, 
and Mrs. Dennis has long since traded the 
pineapple of earth for the honey of Paradise. 
But for me they live, and gleam, and bloom, 
sending out lovely endless fragrance. . . . 

Clove-pink is another magic. It blows me 
back across years and across a strip of sea, too, 
and leaves me in the lighthouse yard, watching 
Mrs. Silvey’s brown and white calico sunbon- 
net flap above the small round sandy bed of 
flowers. 

“Land!” says she. “There ain’t nothing 
will grow here but dusty miller and portulaca 
and clove-pink. You ought to feel the wind 
in a real Nor’easter. You'd think the Light 
would clean blow up-Island.—Want to take 
some clove-pink home to your Ma? They 
ain’t much good but they do smell sweet and 
spicy.” 

Everything is blowing: Mrs. Silvey’s bon- 
net and starchy apron, the pale soft grasses and 
low gleaming bayberry bush, the silver aspen 
huddled by the white-washed fence. The sun 
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is hot, the sea is dancing blue. The lighthouse, 
stout and red, quivers with brightness against 
the sky. A big orange cat pounces for grass- 
hoppers, swallows blow over the cliff with sharp 
wild cries, a sea-gull’s shadow crosses a slanted 
sail, far off. . . . 

Dusty miller, and portulaca, and clove-pink. 
So mean a little sandy garden! but always 
clean, always frugal and aloof, brave and gay. 

Gardens mean memories like those to me. 
They are the core and spirit of a hundred vivid 
dreams. By the same token gardens are not 
things to be made by lavish spending and wise 
“artistic” planning. | think the existence of 
landscape gardeners signifies that people have 
grown too lazy or too stupid to deal with their 
own trees and grasses and flowers. It would 
be better to leave Nature to her own devices 
than to hire a head to compromise with her for 
you. You cannot hire a heart—or, if you can, 
it will not be your own. 

Sometimes one comes into possession of a full- 
grown garden. The adventure of its acquaint- 
ance is like the adventure of a new friendship 
or antipathy. What shy or stout things may 
lurk under the dead leaves of the border? 
Must there not be crocuses in the sunny bank 
at first crack of April? Will the garden be 
full of grotesques, or will it be a joy forever, 
hardly less than if one’s own choice had devised 
it? 

For gardens should be like houses, like clothes; 
belonging simply to the spirits of their owners. 
They will inevitably belong if they are let 
alone a little. The magenta mind will attract 
all the off-shade phlox and peonies, and devise 
a crime against Nature (magenta being the 
one color God could not have made), but the 
result will be without affectation. The fra- 
grant old-time soul will, like good Mrs. 
Dennis, breathe itself out in pansies and rose- 
geranium, in_lilies-of-the-valley and white 
lilacs. The sturdy one will grow tall. in holly- 
hocks, and flame in delphinium. Dreamers 
will not forget poppies, pink and white and 
thin-blown passionate red. The simple will 
revert to morning glories and sunflowers and 
the pernicious cheerful Golden Glow, while 
roses will pay their homage to an exquisite and 
luxurious lover. 

It does not matter much. — 1, remembering 
lilies-of-the-valley and clove-pinks under the 
sea-wind, and many, many more, would put 
my garden to one simple yet difficult test. 
Could it make a child’s heart beat with shy and 
secret joy? And after years and years, could 
one waft of its fragrance send that child back, 
thrilled and wondering, tc find it still alive, 
each petal still burnished with sunshine, each 
leaf trembling with wind—all sweet and strange 
and new? 

lf my garden could do that, | would be 
satisfied. For after all, would it not be a 
prophecy, a proof, that some part of me my- 
self would live in that unforgotten fragrance 
and color and delight? 
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Example of the successful grouping of many specimens of pewter on one shelf. Note the unusual arrangement of the seven measures with 
the small plate acting as a “stop” to one end. The result was reached only after long study. 
tankard and plate, deep French basin, English measures, American cup plate, English measure. 


The 


N the homes of our Amer- 
ican ancestors a garnish of 
pewter was a necessary 


By EUGENE DE FOREST 


“|. . the room was bright 
With glimpses of reflected light, 
From plates that on the dresser shone.” 


From left to right: French tankard, Swiss 


Way to Display Your Pewter 


ing, and thus destroy the won- 
derful patina which Nature has 
taken so many decades to 





possession and therefore a cus- 
tomary sight; the strict meaning 
of “a garnish” being a dozen 


plates, a dozen bowls, and a fre: 


dozen saucers. These pewter 
dishes, although in daily use, 
were kept very bright, and were 
generally disposed of on shelves 
fastened to a side wall, or on the 
shelves of a wooden dresser, the 
kitchen being considered their 
proper habitat. There was only 
one way to keep them, and only 
one place for them; so the 
housewife never gave a second 
thought to the matter. And, 
all things considered, a better 
system for their care could 
hardly have been devised. 

Today, however, the condition and 
the arrangement of one’s pewter is 
much more of a problem to meet, and 
requires careful and often long con- 
sideration. 





As to its condition there is much . 


difference of opinion. Some owners 
like it very bright, while others pre- 
fer it subdued, or even dull. If you 
want it bright and shiny, it is entirely 
within your right to have it so. It is 
a matter of individual taste. It should 
be remembered, however, that we 
have no longer to consider pewter as 
an article of daily use, but only for 
its decorative value, or for its asso- 
ciations. You should, therefore, con- 
sider which way, shining or dim, bet- 
ter shows its beauty, and fits it for its 
Twentieth Century environment. 

If pewter is very dirty, undeniably 
it should be cleaned. Dirt is never 
permissible except on some very 
ancient and important piece. But 
if you have a specimen of pewter, a 
fine tankard, for instance, whose 
original bright garishness has been 
dimmed by time into a soft, beautiful 
gray, so that to look at it makes you 
think of summer clouds on a misty 
day, hesitate very, very long before 
you apply harsh methods of cleans- 





A carefully planned large group of pewter on a small shelf. Left to 
right: porringer and pepper-shaker, German lamp, pair of egg-cups, 
plate and salt-cellar, Colonial pepper-shakers, candlesticks, porringer 
and pepper-shakers. Two very small porringers below mantle. 


The old mahogany serving-stand makes an effective setting 

for this Fifteenth Century Chinese pewter jar. The ar- 

rangement of the four pieces of pewter on the shelves 
could be greatly improved. Suggest how. 
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produce. 

Every lover of pewter has in 
his possession some specimens 
of the dusky ware, be they few 
or many, and he is naturally 
desirous of displaying them so 
that they will harmonize well 
with their surroundings, exhibit 
their good qualities, and give 
to observers all the pleasure 
possible. 

There is the problem! In 
considering it let us examine 
some of the “do’s” and the 
“don'ts.” 

Do not display pewter with 
silver, glass or china, or with 
any articles that have decided 
colors. Because of their bril- 
liance and their strong contrast 
these wares drown the “‘life’’ out of 
the more demure pewter. A combi- 
nation with carefully selected copper 
antiques can be made effective; yet, 
as a rule, the coloring of pewter is at 
its best when grouped by itself. 

Do not huddle pewter in close 
groups, but separate it freely and 
give it plenty of space, so that one 
piece will not obscure another—will 
not stand in the light of its neighbor. 
Form is a large part of the beauty of 
pewter, and all the lines of every 
specimen should stand out clean and 
clear to the eye. A few, sometimes 
only two or three, dignified and well- 
formed pieces on a shelf, with plenty 
of space between them, will give a far 
better general effect than if many 
pieces are used. Keep well in mind 
the fact that if a piece of pewter is 
worth exhibiting at all it should be 
done so as to best display its two 
main points of beauty, which are 
form and color. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
sometimes, to arrange closely set 
groups so as to give very satisfactory 
results. An excellent example of such 
a group is shown on this page. It is 
a short dining-room shelf between 
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two windows, is only six inches deep, and 
contains fifteen pieces. 

The large, handsome Italian dish 
makes a natural centre, and gives the 
required dignity to the setting. The com- 
bination of this dish with the porringer 
and pepper-shaker at either end, and the 
small porringer “drops” below the shelf 
forms the framework. The other eight 
pieces make the filling. Using so many 
pieces in pairs is sound judgment as it 
makes a less heterogeneous group, and 
hence one less tiresome to the eye than 
would be the case were all the fifteen spec- 
imens of different designs. The group is 
improved by pushing the pair of candle- 
sticks back against the wall, while the two 
small Colonial peppers are brought for- 
ward to the front edge. 

It is obvious that the left end of the 
shelf would be improved by using a smaller 
sized pepper. The present incumbent 
obscures the porringer too much and 
should be a better match in size and form 
to its mate at the other end. 

Do not display pewter in a 
cabinet meant for modern 
glass or china. An attempted 
union.of the ancient and mod- 
ern is to be avoided when pos- 
sible. 

Do not place communion 
pewter in the same group with 
thesecular. The very thought 
of associating a flagon which 
has held the consecrated wine 
witha tankard which may have 
supplied wine for tavern 
brawls offends one’s sense of 
the fitness of things. At the 
right is a display which con- 
tains nothing but commun- 
ion and altar pewter, and this 
is so well ar- 
ranged that, 
standing in front 
of the case, nearly 
every piece is 
clearly outlined 
to the eye at a 
glance. 

The exhibit is 
quite a happy 
blending of Amer- 


made specimens, 
and yet the feel- 
ing prevails that 
the American 
specimens would, 
after all, look bet- 
ter if displayed by 
themselves. 

Use care in mix- 
ing the work of dif- 
ferent countries. 
They do not al- 
ways agree. For 
instance, Ameri- 
can ware does not 


harmonize well Specimens of communion and altar pewter -grouped»so that practically each piece stauds clear: to the 
eye, and the entire collection may be seen at a glance. 


with that made 
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in China. One is plain in form and simple 
in line, while the Chinese is likely to be 
fantastic in design, and prone to romantic 
ornamentation. It is obvious that the 
two styles, the plain Anglo-Saxon and 
the ornate of the Orient, will not mix well. 





The beauty and dignity of a specimen of pewter 
like this ancient Chinese pewter vase are best 
shown by setting it in solitary state. 





Formal arrangement of a pair of pewter Flemish altar candlesticks and 
a pewter bottle for distilled water, which is correct. 
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Pewter may be placed almost anywhere 
in the house except in the reception room 
and in the front hallway. It is entirely 
out of place in a formal room. If possible, 
specimens should be chosen which will be 
in keeping with the room in which they 
are to lodge. Do not, for example, put 
tankards and beakers in a bedroom, but 
in the den. Plates, measures, coffee-pots, 
urns, teapots, tea-caddies and porringers 
are all appropriate for the dining-room, 
while candlesticks, lamps and small 
pitchers fill ready niches in a bedroom. 
The library will comfortably take care 
of inkstands, and special pieces of foreign 
make, such as a Chinese tea-jar, a Swiss 
jug or a German guild cup. Library 
pieces should preferably be rather large 
and distinctive and of good form, such as 
would lend dignity to the room. 

If specimens can be placed at a height 
of from five to eight feet above the floor 
they will gain in interest, because they 
are then about on a level with the eye, 
and the observer thus gets a 
better appreciation of the 
beauty of their form. If, 
however, a high shelf must be 
used, it should be narrow, 
not over six inches, and the 
smaller specimens should be 
brought forward to the very 
front edge. 

Specimens should never be 
placed in the glare of the sun- 
light. A strong light is sure 
to show up the dents and 
scratches, and other defects, 
to which pewter is unfortu- 
nately liable. A corner that 
is a little bit in the shadow, or 
a shelf that is a trifle shaded 
by a curtain will prove to be 
favored spots. 

Pewter plates 
should be used 
sparingly for dec- 
oration. Asarule 
a row of plates 
alone will prove 
unsatisfactory. If 
the row is long 
and the plates 
plain, the result is 
apt to be monot- 
onous. If the 
plates are orna- 
mented with wrig- 
gled or repoussé 
work the product 
will be heaviness, 
or over-richness. 
Plates are more 
effective singly or 
in pairs, and to 
work in with other 
pieces. 

There is, how- 
ever, one way in 
which the use of a 
row of plates may 
(Continued on p. 58) 
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It is a far cry from a consider- 
ation of the architectural excel- 
lences of this Colonial fagade to 
a contemplation of the bloody 
deeds of border warfare; but in 
an early diary preserved in this 
house are frequent and almost 
casual allusions to murders by 
Indians of ill-fated Colonists. 
““Tomahawked and scalped’’is 
the terse notice by which deaths 
were all too often recorded. 


The old mansion: stands on the 
north shore of the Mohawk 
River in the village of Scotia, 
N. Y., just opposite the city of 
Schenectady. This view (above) 
shows one end of the house as 
originally built, but as the vil- 
lage grew the main thorough- 
fare was laid out past this side, 
making it the front. The ends 
of the tie-rods show plainly the 
date when the house was built. 


The Glen-Sanders House at Scotia, N. Y. 


By H. V. BUTTON 


fertile lowlands of the Mohawk Valley near the present —_ been successively occupied by descendants of the original owners. 

city of Schenectady, N. Y. The early inhabitants were, This house is one of the few presentable dwellings extant 

for the most part, Holland Dutch, but the mansion here pictured — which can truly be called Colonial in the fullest sense of the term. 
was built by one Alexander Lindsey Glen, a Scotchman, who Although repairs and additions have been made from time to 
came to this country in 1633. About 1660 he erected a house on __ time, it still preserves many original features; and in the fine 
the north shore of the Mohawk River near the site of the build- | overhang of the cornice with its classic details and the general 
ing shown. The original structure was found to be too near the = symmetry of the facade are reflected the early American crafts- 
river—which in times of flood sometimes rises twenty-five feet | man’s knowledge and appreciation of the best Georgian forms. 
above normal level; so, a half century later, or to be exact, in It is a thankless task for the amateur to attempt to point out 
1713, the present house was erected on higher.land, much of the the manifold details of the favorite post-Renaissance motives 
older building being used in its construction. which abounded in the Eighteenth Century Colonial archi- 
This old dwelling has successfully weathered the centuries tecture; but most of them are here, and not least conspicuous 
that have passed over it since its erection, and still stands in _are the different types of door panelings, ranging from the ar- 
much its original form and condition in what is now the village — chaic Dutch door with late Colonial frame in the dining-room, 


AA “testi the very first settlements in-this country were the of Scotia, N. Y. It is interesting to learn that the house has 
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through the early Eigh- 
teenth Century door in the 
living-room, to the mid- 
Eighteenth Century double 
doors of the bedroom. 
Some of the molding is 
handsome, and the turned 
newel-post and engaged 
spindles are most unusual. 

No less noteworthy than 
the constructional details 
of the house are the vari- 
ous representative types of 
period furniture here col- 
lected. Itis apparent that 
successive generations ac- 
cumulated in chronological 
sequence such pieces as 
were in vogue among well- 
to-do families in the Colo- 
nies and later in the States. 





Note the old Dutch 
double door in the 
lower view of ball. 
Tradition has it 
that the mark on the 
wall just above the 
statr-landing was 
made by an Ind1- 
an’s tomahawk on 
the occasion of one 
of thenumerous 
raids. Details of the 
balustrade and the 
unusually wide 
planks of the panel- 
ing shown in photo- 
graph above. 


Under this roof, and in 
daily use, can be found 
chairs, tables, highboys, 
stools, benches, and, in 
fact, almost every article 
of furniture of interest to 
the antique-hunter; num- 
bering such types as the 
Early Dutch, Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sher- 
aton, Duncan Phyfe, and 
American Empire. Some- 
how or other the col- 
lection has been spared 
samples of the mid-Vic- 
torian forms. 

And in order that no 
thing of interest to the 
antiquarian may be lack- 
ing, there are preserved 
in this remarkable house 
choice collections of old 
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China, pewter, Colonial 
silver, lamps, and can- 
dlesticks, to say nothing 
of historic portraits and 
early records. The section 
is rich in the history of 
Indian massacres, and tra- 
dition has it that the mark 
on the wall just above the 
stair-landing was made by 
an Indian’s tomahawk on 
the occasion of one of these 
raids. The mark has been 
carefully preserved. Among 
old parchment manuscripts 
kept by the family are 
commissions to five of 
their ancestors by five 
successive Colonial gov- 
ernors. There are also to 
be found abundant revo- 





A beautiful Hep- 
plewhite sideboard 
with knife-boxes, 
rare Colonial silver, 
Dutch table, old 
China and grand- 
father’s clock are 
among the treasures 
of the dining-room. 
For many years the 
ceilings had been 
covered with plaster, 
but quite recently 
the downstairs plas- 
ter was removed, 
disclosing these 
rugged timbers. 


lutionary data, touching 
at manifold points the 
life of the nation during 
this struggle. 

The house is, in effect, 
a veritable museum of all 
that was best in the Col- 
onies and States, from the 
beginning of the nation’s 
history in the mid-Seven- 
teenth Century, down to 
the Victorian epoch of the 
mid-Nineteenth. To the 
antiquarian it will seem 
little less than an Alad- 
din’s cave, and under its 
roof might be compiled 
from records, and illus- 
trated by actual example, 
a collector’s manual of 
well-nigh every conceiv- 
able form of Americana. 
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Trillium. 


, Canadense (Nodding Lily) 


"TT eanen is perhaps the =~ EL he Wild Flower Garden 


By FLORENCE SPRING 


most alluring and at- 
tractive of all gardens, and 
planning for and planting it 
the most interesting of all 
this delightful line of work. There is a peculiar personality, so 
to speak, connected with these modest, often inconspicuous, but 
altogether lovely, natives, transplanted from all sorts of out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners to become members of the family. 
We have a peculiar feeling about them which never changes, the 
result of all sorts of associations—humorous, tender, strenuous, 
sometimes pathetic—connected with them, their former hab- 
itats, or our own experiences in acquiring them. 

The wild-lily bulbs we dug up with a penknife from the Ogun- 
quit pastures that last summer; the Mitella we brought home 
from a picnic in the woods at Plattsburg when we went up to 
say the heart-breakingly indefinite good-by; the rhododen- 
dron from a Matunuck swamp, for which sufficient space was 
calculated for a twenty-foot 
growth, but which a series of 
yearly accidents kept at a uni- 
form and never increasing 
height of five inches; the wild 
roses brought down from the 
hill and set in the border the 
day of the Wedding: do you 
think any other “tame”’ flowers 
or plants could preémpt such a 
place in our hearts? 

Of the whole wonderful suc- 
cession there is not one flower 
which does not repay cultiva- 
tion; but some varieties seem 
to respond more than others to 
special care and enrichment. 
Of them all | think the spring 
wild-flower garden is most al- 
luring, both on account of the 
loveliness of the often tiny 
blossoms, and also their wel- 
come appearance in the early 
spring, often before the win- 
ter snows have entirely disap- 
peared. Hepatica comes first 
with us, and we must have 
patches of it in every spring 
wild-flower garden, if only for 
this reason. You must keep 
a sharp lookout for the tiny 
blossoms—blue and pink—ap- 


pearing before the leaves un- in the Arnold Arboretum. 








Planting of wild asters or Michaelmas daisies at the edge of the woods 
These are beautiful for home grounds. 
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Shasta Daisy 


roll. These also are beau- 
tiful, later on, expanding lux- 
uriantly and of individual 
form and color. 

We set our spring wild- 
flower garden close to the 
house in two or three protected corners and borders, and also 
under an apple tree in the garden proper. A place of this sort, 
useless for later developing flowers, may often be charmingly 
utilized for the spring wild flowers, which appear, develop, and 
fade before the tree foliage is sufficiently dense to shut off the 
sun. If you are fortunate enough to have plenty of room, and 
particularly if your home grounds are bounded or fringed by 
thinly growing woods, you can make enchanting wild planting 
by massing single varieties or grouping a few congenial species 
near or under the trees, with perhaps ferns or rocks as a 
background. The giant Solomon’s-seal is particularly lovely 
grown in this way, as in the picture; masses of maidenhair 
fern carpet and border the ground around it. 

Our prettiest bed has ferns 
for a background spreading 
against the house foundation, 
and we use the beautiful Viola 
cucullata for borders. I can 
imagine nothing lovelier than 
the broad ribbon of purest sky- 
blue which its abundant long 
stemmed blossoms make, with 
the bright green young leaves 
surrounding it like an old- 
fashioned bouquet. The seed- 
lings often stray out into the 
lawn and even into the gravel 
walk, and my heart is some- 
times too soft to dislodge them 
as | ought. In fact this too 
liberal seedling is the only out 
about this beautiful spring 
violet. If not kept sternly in 
bounds you will suddenly real- 
ize that your entire garden is 
fast becoming a violet bed! It 
is interesting, also, to collect 
other varieties of violets for 
your wild garden. We have 
the crowfoot—to my mind the 
most beautiful of the whole 
family; the dog violet, two or 
three kinds of white violets, the 
lovely pink-and-white branch- 
ing Canadensis—blooming lux- 
uriantly in the spring and 
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Lady’s-slipper bulbs planted among ferns. 


sparsely in late fall; and the branching 
yellow violet. This also is a great seeder 
and especially delights to stealthily 
establish itself in our iris border, where 
| suddenly realize its unsuspected pres- 
ence by a triumphant wink from its 
bright yellow eye! 

Back of the violet border we set Uvul- 
aria—lovely and graceful and making 
itself at home at once, false Solomon’s- 
seal (Smilacina), Star of Bethlehem, 
star-flower (Trientalis), and Dutchman’s 
breeches, and let them spread and 
flourish at their own, sweet will. A root 
or two of Jack-in-the-pulpit appears 
regularly, and the tiny but beautiful 
Herb Robert strays about promiscu- 
ously. A clump of wild irises, accident- 
ally acquired, seems to like its quarters 
and appears year after year, although 
conditions as to moisture and soil would 
seem far from ideal for it. Lady’s- 
slippers prove one of the 
prettiest wild flowers for this 
sort of a garden, but have to 
be reset frequently, as they 
disappear from year to year 
in domesticated conditions— 
I suppose because they are 
biennial and _self-seeding. 
But they amply repay the 
trouble. We take a basket 
into the woods when they 
first begin to bud and care- 
fully transplant them to the 
home garden and never lose 
one. 

One of the very loveliest of 
all of the so-called wild 
flowers in our garden is the 
Uvularia grandiflora—arge- 
flowered bellwort. This, 
once set, is apparently set 
forever, and appears year af- 
ter year, the clump enlarg- 
ing slowly, and blossoms and 
foliage increasing in size and 
luxuriance. Tiny seedlings 


At the 
left 1s a patch of the interesting mandrake, with one 
or two of its beautiful snowy blossoms showing. 





Wild roses are among the most successful of any of the wild flowers for deco- 
ration of the home grounds. They make a particularly beautiful hedge. 
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Viola Canadensis, ferns, and little wild evergreens 
planted beside front door. This violet blooms luxu- 
riantly in the spring and sparsely in late fall. 


also appear each year, enabling you to 
increase your own stock and enrich your 
friends’ gardens. It is also a beautiful 
flower for picking, both leaf and blossom 
being most delicate and graceful—the 
latter a lovely shade of light yellow. 
Grouped with this exquisite flower in 
my mind as to attractiveness is the 
Virginia lungwort (Mertensia), also 
perennial and self-seeding, appearing in 
early spring and growing about a foot 
tall, with lovely sky-blue blossoms 
changing to light pink. Bishop’s-cap 
(Mitella) is one of the daintiest and least 
showy of the spring wild flowers, sending 
up slender stalks of the tiniest white 
cap-shaped blossoms from attractive 
leaf clusters; we value it for being so 
interesting and fairylike. Tiarella is 
beautiful, with numerous luxuriant 
Wild New England aster. One of the most beauti- SPtays of feathery white blossoms, 

ful of the family and the best for cultivation and is a well-worth addition to the 
spring garden. 

Bloodroot is a must-have 
—appearing among the 
earliest spring blossoms, and 
also delighting us—always— 
with its unexpectedness. We 
look for it one day and see 
nothing but bare ground, 
with little purple points pro- 
truding. We go the next, 
and behold a sheet of snow, 
altogether adorable and 
lovely. Bloodroot spreads, 
and two or three roots will 
soon become a perennial and 
increasing patch. If you 
want it early set it in a sunny 
protected corner. 

Clintonia I have never 
seen in any wild bed but our 
own; but it is most orna- 
mental and attractive, with 
a cluster of rich, thick, glossy 
sheaf-like leaves from which 
appears a stalk bearing a 
few straw-colored blossoms, 
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The Giant Trillium is very effective and is lovely combined with ferns or 

planted by itself in masses. The large white blossoms turn pink as 
they age. 


resembling skeleton hyacinths. Two or three plants will spread 
into a patch, increasing and renewing itself. 

If you have any dark corner needing covering or filling, put in 
a few roots of mandrake; but be careful how you establish it 
in a regular wild-flower bed! We did this and in spite of hard- 
hearted pulling out every spring, and eager and selfish generos- 
ity in regard to neighbors’ gardens, we have had hard work 
in keeping that 
particular gar- 
den from becom- 
ing a mandrake 
bed! But it isa 
very ornamental 
plant and most 
curiously inter- 
esting, with tall 
stalks topped 
with a spread- 
ing umbrella- 
like divided 
leaf which in 
the flowering 
stalks opens 
in the middle to 
accommodate a 
beautiful, snowy, 
cup-like blossom 
which modestly 
droops its head 
entirely out of 
sight under the 
leaf. Two or 
three of these 
tall, flowering 
stalks are most 
lovely in a tall 
glass vase, placed 
high enough to 
enable you to 


There is nothing lovelier than a roadside border or wind-swept field of the wild daisy or marguerite. 
Single plants are as effective and beautiful as those of pyrethrums. 
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The giant Solomon’s-seal is particularly lovely massed among ferns or 
rocks. Maidenhair and other ferns carpet and border the ground 
about it. 


look into the blossoms, single ones of which are very popular 
as boutonniéres in my own family! Trilliums we must have in 
any wild-flower garden, however limited. The painted Trillium 
and also the purple are beautiful, the grandiflorum very showy 
and effective, especially planted in masses or groups; it is 
lovely combined with ferns, as in the upper left-hand pic- 
ture; it has large white blossoms, turning pink as they age. 

Wild colum- 
bine is most 
successfully 
transplanted 
and a great addi- 
tion to any bed 
or border. It 
gratefully 
responds to 
cultivation and 
extra fertiliza- 
tion and grows 
luxuriantly and 
gracefully, seed- 
ing itself freely. 
Sometimes you 
can find inter- 
esting sports as 
to color; we once 
found a beautiful 
wine-colored 
specimen. 

When we come 
to the later- 
flowering, more 
showy wild 
flowers, it is 
hard to choose 
— if -choose we 
must. The giant 
Solomon’ s- seal 
(Continued on p. 60) 











A Glimpse at Bruce Barton’s Home, Foxboro, Mass. 


Remodeled house 
as it stands today. 
The old bousewas 
very cleverly en- 
larged by adding 
two exact replicas 
of the original 
homestead. 





Not far distant 
from the main 
house is Mr. Bar- 
ton’s studio, 
where much of his 
writing is done. 
Mr. Barton at 
the doorstep. 


The Remodeling of the Old House Was Planned and Carried Out by Mrs. Barton, Whose 
Training as an Architect Enabled Her to See Its Possibilities and Treat Them Sympathetically 


HERE is great charm, 
bespeaking individual- 
ity, in this remodeled 
house, which stands two miles 
from the town of Foxboro, 
Mass., in the heart of a 
country road. This is the 
home of Bruce Barton of 
New York, and the planning 
and furnishing have been 
carried out by the owners. 
The estate, which is a large 
one, is practically divided in 
two, the large house on the 
right-hand side cf the road 
being the summer home of 
Mr. Barton’s parents and 
where he spent his boyhood 
days. It is a beautiful spot, 
nestled in among the trees 


and showing beyond a stretch , 


of blue water that is most 
fascinating. 

The remodeled house 
Stands just across the way 
with only a stretch of green 
between it and the paling 
fence which defines the boun- 
dary line. It is a picturesque 
combination of green and 
white, carefully planned for 


By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 
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restful effects. This is not 
the original house, for by the 
ingenuity of Mrs. Barton, 
who was trained as an archi- 
tect and interior decorator, it 
has been cleverly enlarged by 
adding two exact replicas of 
the original homestead. 

The central feature on the 
lower story is the dining- 
room, large and ample. It is 
a perfect reproduction of 
what an old-time Colonial 
house meant. The woodwork 
is white and the hangings are 
of simple white muslin. At 
one side of a large open fire- - 
place stands an old-time set- 
tle, such as was used in our 
grandmothers’ homes. The 
furniture, much of which is 
ancestral, has been supple- 
mented by pieces picked up 
in neighboring farmhouses. 
The staircase starts at the 
further end and winds by 
low treads and risers to the 
second story which is devoted 
to bedrooms. Notable among 
the pieces of furniture is a 
handsome grandfather’sclock. 
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The old house was given over to a large living-room. 


No window shades are drawn here to save the “parlor” carpet, nor do you have 


to brace your feet to keep from sliding off slippery sofas! The simple colorful hangings and old-fashioned rug are in keeping with the 


Each of the 
bedrooms 1s 
finishedina 
different color 
scheme. This 
is the lavender 
bedroom. The 
bright coloring 
of the bed- 
spreads is 


spirit of the whole house. Everything suggests comfort with a capital C. 
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echoed in the 
chair cushion. 
The walls are 
soft-toned, mak- 
ing an excellent 
background for 
the few pictures 
and giving the 
room an atmos- 


phere of repose. 
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Off from the dining-room is a 
service part of the house, perfect 
in detail and carefully planned 
for step saving, there being many 
pieces of built-in furniture intro- 
duced. 

Beyond the dining-room is the 
old house, which is now remodeled 
into a living-room. This also 
has been furnished in the Colo- 
nial style, and built-in bookcases 
have been added in one corner. 
The floors, of hardwood, forrn a 
charming background for the 
old-fashioned rugs. 

While the lower part of the 
house has been carried out in 
white and mahogany, the cham- 
bers present an entirely differ- 
ent aspect. Every bedroom is 
finished ina different color 
scheme. 

Walking down the grassy path 
that leads to a merry gurgling 
brook, we stumble upon Mr. 


The dining-room is in the new portion 

of the house but bas all the atmosphere 

of the old, due in part to the old-time 
settle and grandfather’s clock. 
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Barton’s studio. It is almost 
completely veiled by the inter- 
mingling branches of trees—an 
ideal spot for a writer. The 
studio proper is simple, pictur- 
esque and unostentatious, show- 
ing no particular architectural 
designs and yet appealing. Here 
the owner loves to come and, in 
company with the trees and 
birds and the cheer of an open 
fire that blazes so merrily on the 
hearth, spends many of his leisure 
hours. It is a simple little studio 
with no attempt at decoration in 
the furnishing; but it tempts one 
to linger. 

As yet there has been no at- 
tempt made in floriculture; but 
lattice archways here and there 
at the left of the cottage show 
where, another year, an old-fash- 
ioned garden will be planted. 
Rambler roses will clamber cheer- 
fully over the porch lattice work. 


Betsy, Bunny and Daddy at a confer- 

ence! Betsy 1s, itwould appear, submit- 

ting something to her father for approval. 
Let us hope that it will be accepted. 









































Mellody Farm—the Country 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


Entrance (above) leading from rose garden to walk running to the Dutch garden. 
A flight of stone steps leads from the rose garden to the walk. On each side of 
the steps is a huge urn containing palms and similar plants. The view through 
the trees shows a rustic arbor covering the walk that leads to the Dutch garden. 
Through the centre runs a path of irregular-shaped white stones, the closely cropped 
green grass surrounding the stones producing a delightful contrast. On the right 
of the pergola are the tennis and croquet grounds. On the left is the perennial 
garden. The columns of the pergola are of brick and cement; the roof of rustic 
logs can easily be replaced whenever they decay. 











The casino is of stone and terra-cotta sur- 
mounted by tile roof with wide overhanging eaves. 
The floor is of pressed brick. The bronze statue of 
a Roman athlete is visible against the clear sky 
from almost every point in water-garden. The 
casino is built on a terrace and 1s reached by 
flights of stone steps on each side and in rear, while 
another flight in front leads down to swimming-pool. 


View of lake from water-garden casino. This 
is an artificially constructed lake of some twenty 
acres, dotted with several small islands. Seven 
natural springs furnish water supply. Several 
miles of graveled walks, shaded by willow, larch, 
alder and mountain-ash trees, and bordered with 
spireaa and viburnum shrubs, surround the lake. 
These were planted since the lake was constructed. 























Home of Mr. J. Ogden Armour 


Photographs by Author 


View \above) of the rear of the house from the casino at the far end of the water- 
garden. In the foreground is one of three pools, the other two being partly visi- 
ble in the middle distance. The pool in foreground is used as a swimming-pool. 
The water-garden is three hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred and fifty 
feet in width. Between the two pools nearest the house is a stretch of velvety lawn. 
These two pools are seventy-five feet wide and one hundred and twenty-five feet 
long. The third pool is slightly smaller. Gravel walks, lined with Wheatley elms 
grafted on English elms, run around the garden. The edges of the pools are adorned 
with fuchsias, crotons, irises, abutilons, and tuberous begonias. 
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View of centre portion of orchard garden pergola, 
showing fretwork opening in roof, pool in floor 
and lead tank through which water supply of pool 
is furnished. Tank was made in France in time 
of Louis XIV. It is so arranged that water comes 
in at top, flows through an overflow pipe and comes 
out of a dolpbin’s bead at bottom of the tank, thence 
down into the pool. In the pool are rare goldfish. 


Brick and lattice pergola at west end of orchard 
garden. Besides four brick columns supporting 
roof at corners, there are four stucco columns in 
centre, with Corinthian caps, forming a square. 
In the centre of the square, in the floor, is a circu- 
lar pool. The walls and columns of the pergola 
are covered with clematis and ampelopsis. Stone 
benches inside offer an inviting place to rest. 














“ONTRANGE growths of a strange 
land! Heat, drouth, and star- 
vation gnawing at their vitals 

month in and month out; and yet 

how determined to live!... They 
keep fighting off the elements, the 
animals, the birds. Never by day or 
by night do they loose the armor or 
drop the spear-point. And yet, with 


The Nympbea gracilis is notable for its 
slender stalks and its fragrant white flowers, 
their outer petals touched with violet. These 
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Texas “Growing Things’ 


Characteristic Flowers and Shrubs 


BY KATE PEEL ANDERSON 








POPPY. FIELD 


Great fields of these poppies 
of exquisite texture and color, 
white, lavender and yellow, 
make the country beautiful in 
the springtime. They are 
prickly like practically every- 
thing that grows in this country 
and are so prolific that they 
are considered a nuisance 
by the natives. To me they 
are among the most beautiful 
things that bloom—and there 
are worlds of these—in this 
section. 








’ 





all the struggle, they serenely blos- 
som in season, perpetuate their kinds, 
and hand down the struggle to the 
newer generation with no jot of vigor 
abated, no tittle of hope dissipated. 
Strange growths indeed! And yet 
strange, perhaps, only to us who 
have never known their untrumpeted 
history.” Joun C. Van Dyke—The Desert. 


lotus lilies are a striking feature of swampy 
parts of the Rio Grande valley and have 
given rise to beautiful garden forms. 


CENTURY PLANT 


The Agave Americana (left) 
a from which national 
rink of Mexico is distilled. 
The flower stalks bloom 
so rarely that they are called 
Century Plants. Humboldt 
calls it the Miracle Plant be- 
cause it supplies natives of 
Mexico with practically every- 
thing in way of food and drink. 
It is the most tmposing plant 
of the desert, and the Greek 
word Agave, meaning noble, is 
fittingly applied to it. 
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The Yucca 
—the most 
beautiful 
and stately 
shrub of the 
desert coun- 
try, as well 
as of the 
sub-tropics. 
It basa 
mass of 
charmin 

yellowis 


white blossoms at the top. Jobn C. 
Van Dyke writes of the Yucca: ‘‘Be- 
side it (the giant sabuaro) the cream- 
white bloom of the Yucca shining in 
the sunlight seems like a lamp illumi- 





MON KEY-PUZZLE TREE 


At the top of the plant are nuts 

containing the seed of the plant. 

The fondness for it shown by 
monkeys, gives it its name. 


The fruit of this is so delicious 
that Mexican servants quit work 
practically in a body to go in 
search of it when it is in season. 
The beautiful Macaw also bas a 
taste for it, and the Indians say 
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ECHINOCACTUS 


The deer feed on the beautiful 
crimson blossoms of this plant 
(above) and are very skilful in 
avoiding the spines with which it is 
so well armed. This is called by 


Americans the Strawberry cactus 


because of the delicious fruit of 
Strawberry flavor. 
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nating it,” 
and again, 
“Can anyone 
be blind to 
the graceful 
form of the 
Maguey, or 
better still, 
the Yucca 
with its tall 
stalk rising 
like a shaft 
from a bowl 


and capped at the top by noddang 
creamy flowers?” The Yucca is not a 
cactus, as might be supposed, but belongs 
to the lily family— its blossoms being 
lily-shaped and having a heavy perfume. 



















VIZRAGA IN BLOOM 


Mexicans make a very good 

candy of this plant, also a 

chocolate-culored- cheese, which 
they prize highly. 


in June, when it ts in blossom, 
they make a pilgrimage from the 
coast to see what the year's 
harvest will be, returning sg 
is ripe if crop justifies it. Flow- 
ers are pink, gold, red or blue. 
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This entrance is suggestive of the old Boston doorways. While not, 
strictly speaking, Colenial, it reflects the Colonial spirit. 








A Home of the Southern Mansion Style 


Modeled After a Connecticut Home, and Built in Hubbard Woods, Illinois 
BY IDA M. CASE 


The hand-turned spindles and mahogany rails of the staircase were brought 
from the Peabody Mansion of Salem, Massachusetts. 


HIS home is of the New England Salem, Massachusetts, when it was torn _ the lower part of the staircase is the fron- 
and Southern Mansion type. downin1go8. It had been built in 1818. tispiece of the Nuremburg bible, with 
The main entrance partakes of the One of the three copper engravings above — Luther surrounded by his family. About 


characteris- 
tics of old 
Boston door- 
ways, and 
the entrance 
from the in- 
side is partic- 
ularly beau- 
tiful—the 
architect hav- 
ing caught 
the Colonial 
spirit in the 
design. The 
staircase in 
the hall is 
the main 
feature of the 
house—its 
hand-turned 
spindles and 
mahogany 
rails having 
been brought 
from the 
“Peabody 
Mansion” of 





| 








The three-story wooden house, on which in part this house was modeled, is a well-recognised type. The ell 
portico is based on Southern originals. 
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one hundred 
pages of the 
old bible were 
found in Salz- 
burg, Bavaria. 

Two arch- 
ways lead 
from the hall 
into a recep- 
tion room. 
The mantel 
between is of 
buff brick with 
ornaments of 
Carrara mar- 
ble froma 
down-town 
Chicago 
house. The 
walls match 
the buff bricks 
in tone, these 
being as near 
the color of 
sunshine as 
color can be. 
The rugs also 
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Two views of 
old - fashion- 
ed drawing- 
room. The 


gray walls 
set off the 
fine pieces 
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of old furni- 
ture most 
effectively. 
Each piece 
has its own 
interesting 
history. 











harmonize with the mantel, the large one 
being Hamadan, while the three others are 
Kurdistan in yellow, brown and blue. 
The electroliers are brass lilies whose 
stems issue from a brass vase. All the 
large electric fixtures in this floor are old 
candelabra wired. The small ones are 


reproduced from details of the large ones. 

Of the interesting pieces in the reception 
room, the centre table was found in 
Hartford, the red Bohemian wine-set in 
Bennington, Vermont, the Sheffield can- 
dlestick in Newport, R. I., and the white 
and silver lustre vase in New Orleans. 


The writing-desk from New Haven is of 
American workmanship and is very in- 
teresting to lovers of the antique. It has 
a touch of the Jacobean in its lower out- 
line and of the Dutch in the shape of the 
feet. The brasses are of the unpierced 
willow period. The vases on the desk and 
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the mirror back 
of it are from 
dusty, obscure 
corners of New 
York. 

The walnut 
Jacobean chair 
below the mir- 
ror is for orna- 
ment only, as its 
flag seat is so far 
gone that it is no 
longer usable. 
But no new 
seat will be put 
in under its pres- 
ent ownership! 
This came from 
Boston. Thelarge 
sofa, purchased 
in Chicago, finds 
a friend in every- 
one coming into 
the room; the 
sameis trueof the 
mahogany table 
whose supports 
have a wonder- 
ful outline. Its 
resting-place before entering the Case 
family was a dark loft in Alexandria, 
Virginia. The high vase on its top hails 
from Baltimore, the large armchair is one 
of a set bought by my mother and father 
in their early married life. The Chip- 
pendale chair with the Dutch feet, on 


Corner of the reception room. 
desk is of American workmanship and came from Connecticut. 
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loft in Alexandria, Virginia. 


the opposite side of the room, came from 
Wellesley Hills. 

The walls of this room are the sunshine 
shade, and this golden tone is repeated in 
the figures of the cardinal-colored hang- 
ings. The sofa covering is cardinal 
brocade striped with velvet, and the red 


The pieces of furniture came from many different cities. 
The mahogany table came from a dark 
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tone is carried 
out in the four 
Bokhara rugs 
that border the 
large centre Ta- 
briz rug. The 
pictures on the 
first floor with 
two exceptions 
are old engrav- 
ings and uni- 
formly framed in 
gold-leaf mold- 
ing copied from a 
worn-out frame. 

The largest 
room inthe home 
is not a living- 
room, as a living- 
room would be 
out of place in a 
dwelling of the 
period this house 
typifies. It is 
like an old-fash- 
ioned drawing 
room. A gray 
for the walls was 
found to be the 
best background for the deep ox-blood 
window-drapery. A plain neutral tone 
makes a better wall-covering for old 
furniture than anything figured. 

The two small lamps are candlesticks 
topped by inverted gas globes with 
prisms. The electric (Continued on page 64) 


The writing- 


An Ancient Highboy 


BY GEORGE WILSON JENNINGS 


visit to a friend’s home in Lee, 

New Hampshire, upon observing 
a splendid type of a highboy in the guest 
chamber remarked to his host and friend, 
“After all, the moderns have invented 
nothing better in chamber furniture than 
those chests which stand on four slender 
legs, and send an absolute tower of ma- 
hogany to the ceiling, the whole termina- 
ting in a fantastically carved summit.” 
Hawthorne has fittingly pictured in his 
unique and characteristic style the general 
lines and make-up of this handsome and 
useful piece of furniture. Some of the 
finer examples of highboys were very rare 
in the Eighteenth Century. 

This highboy is made entirely of 
mahogany, is seven feet high, and three 
feet wide. It has what is called the 
broken arch; the extreme top is finished 
with the rosette pattern. Three carved 
designs occupy each corner as well as the 
centre. The highboy has fluted columns 
and contains ten drawers, made in the 
oldest design. The lower square drawer 
is known as the hat box, and has carved 
upon it the sun burst, many times used 


at erorre= Hawthorne, during a 





over doorways and on secretaries, as well 
as the oldest made lowboys. Here, too, 
we find the sturdy Dutch legs and feet, 
which were often used on the heavier 
tables and desks of that period. 

This highboy was brought from London, 
England. It was built, in 1816, by an 
English cabinet-maker by the name of 
Henry Prendall, whose shop was on one 
of the little retired streets not far from 
Charing Cross. 

The writer’s great grandsire, in the 
summer of 1823, invited Bennett Tyler, 
at that time President of Dartmouth 
College, to make him a visit. During 
my great grandfather’s undergraduate 
days a mutual friendship was formed be- 
tween the student and the President of 
this famous college. Mr. Tyler was de- 
lighted with the cordial hospitality ex- 
tended to him by his friend and loyal 
pupil. This was a section of the Granite 
State he had never visited before. So 
pleased was he with his entertainment, he 
decided to remain a month. Upon his 
departure for his native place, Middle- 
bury, Connecticut, where he was to spend 
the remainder of (Continued on page 60) 



































From Fireplace to Stoves 
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Complete six plate stove with “Depart from Evil” 
design. Jobn Potts at Warwick Furnace. 


conditions, our heating and cooking 
apparatus have undergone a_ very 
wonderful change in recent years. Less than 
one hundred years ago the rooms 
were heated by, and our food 


\ ' YiTH our rapidly changing household 





By EDWARD B. ALLEN 


= Focus or brazier. This © 
= was filled with live coals © 
© and brought into the © 
= room as needed. From ~ 
» “A Dictionary of Greek © 
* and Roman Antiqui- 
ties.” 





Colonial foot-stove. 
Foot-stoves were the only 
concession in New Eng- 
land to the use of stoves 
© before the era of coal. 





Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Tin-plate stove (Colebrookdale Furnace). This stove 
was connected with the chimney by stovepipe. 


hot coals, the cook kneeling before his little 
fire as we see in pictures of Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. 

As the centuries passed and civilization 
came to the colder regions of Europe, 
people first made great fires in the 





cooked over, the wood fire which 
burnt in the huge open fireplaces, 
their wide stone hearths the symbol 
of hospitality, the centre of house- 
hold ties. It is a curiosity now 
seldom seen except in Colonial 
houses open and preserved as 








centre of the room. Then, building 
chimneys to carry off the smoke, 
they shifted the fire to the side of 
the room, and so, with a hood above 
it, created the fireplace which lasted 
so many centuries. In the kitchen 
this was used for cooking, but in the 

other rooms for heating only. 








museums, or private residences 
still kept intact. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
This little grate, found in a cave Tile stove used fr 


The hearth was always a with an Etruscan chariot belong- to Scandinavia. 


sacred place in the house even ing to Sixth Century, B. C., may 


in very ancient days, when have been used for cooking. Museum of Art 


above it were placed the house- 
hold gods, the Lares and 
Penates, for fire has been a 
symbol of religion as it blazed 
upon the altars, as well as of the 
useful arts, on which our civili- 
zation depends. 

One of the oldest and simplest 
ways of heating a room (used 
even now in warm countries) 
was with a brazier or focus, a 
very ornamental, shallow dish 
or pan of bronze with three or 
four short legs, which was filled 
with live coals and brought into 
a room as needed. The hot 
rooms of the baths were heated 
by pipes placed under the floor 
or in the walls, supplied by hot 
air from a furnace. 

The little grate found in a 
cave with an Etruscan Chariot 
belonging to the Sixth Century 
B. C. may have been used for 
cooking purposes, placed over 
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The chimneypiece and mantel, 


Switzerland . 
7h, . above and around the opening, 


This one, in the 


Swiss room in the Metropolitan became the principal ornament 
, is octagonal. of the room, on which artists 


lavished all their skill. 

Although various kinds of 
stoves were used in parts of 
Europe at an early date, they 
were not popular in either Eng- 
land, or New England and the 
northern colonies, as the people 
seem to have preferred the 
cheerful glow of the open hearth 
with its traditions, which was 
impossible with. stoves. 

The Franklin fireplace (an 
iron mantel with side plates 
which fitted into the opening 
of the fireplace and decreased 
its size while giving more heat) 
was the first change, adopted 
about 1742. There was practi- 
cally no other change in New 
England till the use of coal 
caused the use of a much smaller 
grate, which further reduced the 
opening, and by projecting 
farther into the room, and by 
the use of slower burning coal, 
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greatly increased its heating capacity 
and convenience. 

But the brick oven, made in the 
wall on one side of the kitchen fire- 
place, was still used for baking, while 
the crane with its kettle, and the spit 
for cooking meat, remained, as of 
yore, the entire cooking outfit of the 
family till the appearance of the coal 
cooking-range about 1840. In the 
Bellingham mansion in Chelsea can 
be seen all these modes of cooking 
and heating from the simple fire- 
place to the early form of modern 
range, the bricked-in range as it was 
called, which completely fills the 
huge fireplace of ancient days, when 
the house was the hunting-lodge of 
Governor Bellingham. Thisold 
range, with the hot closets at the top, 
is not unlike many modern ones, and 

may be the early pattern from which 
Here in the Bellingham Mansion in Chelsea we see _ the later models have been developed. 
all the modes of cooking, from the simple fireplace to This old kitchen shows two brick 
the early form of modern range, the bricked-in range, . 
as it was called. Courtesy of Mr. Frost. ovens instead of one, as was usual. 
ie Generally a fire was made in the oven 
(arched inside) and when the brick 
walls were thoroughly heated, the 
coals were drawn out and the bread 
then put in and the door closed. 
The further one in this kitchen was 
Frequently the back wall of the fireplace was covered apparently heated by kindling a 
by egg _ of iron cast ina a, deco- fire underneath where it could be 
rat uth a coat-of-arm r or ntal ign. 4 : : 
som Essex —— Siiun.” Sbasunebeealls. kept constantly burning. Inside, a 
small flue allowed the escape of 
smoke. 

Frequently the back wall of the 
fireplace was covered by a “fire- 
back.” This was a sheet of iron cast 
in a mould, generally nearly square, 
with the upper corners cut off, or the 
outline arched or scrolled, and dec- 
orated with a raised border on the 
edge, with a coat-of-arms, or orna- 
mental design and date of casting. 

Besides being ornamental, by ab- 
sorbing heat while the fire was burn- 
ing, they continued to warm the 
room by radiating the heat after the 
fire had died out. Foot-stoves were 
the only concession in New England 
to the use of stoves before the era of 
coal. They were long narrow boxes 
of perforated metal, some being 
wooden frames with handles. They 
held hot coals, something like ancient 
braziers, and were principally used to 
keep the feet warm during the long 
church services, or while traveling in 
cold weather. 

While New England still clung to 
the cheerful glow of the open hearth, 
iron stoves were being made by the 
early (German) settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society has collected a large num- 
ber of all models of these old stoves, 
or plates from which they were made, 
which were dug up near old houses or 
from the ruins of old iron foundries. 
They might be called the ancestors of 
the modern American stove. They 
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Plate from which five-plate iron stove was made. 

This (above) portrays the “Oil Miracle of Braun- 

feld’’—a procession of women with great jars. 
Courtesy Bucks County Historical Society. 


The Franklin fireplace—an iron mantel with the 
side plates which fitted into the opening of the 
fireplace and decreased its size.while giving more 
heat—was adopted about 1742. Parlor in Carey 
Bellingham house. Courtesy of Mr. Frost. 
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reveal a world of beauty in a rather 
prosaic household article. 

They are small as the illustrations 
show, “The Bible in Iron” being 
made of thin iron plates, having a 
narrow edge for screwing them to- 
gether, making an oblong box. The 
sides and ends are ornamented with 
elaborate designs of considerable 
artistic merit in composition and 
drawing, consisting of the ancient 
tulip design, Biblical scenes, The 
Dance of Death, figures, geometric 
and architectural design; with dates 
and explanatory sentences which are 
generally clear cut and distinct. 
Their origin is traceable, through the 
decorations, to an old household art 
of the country people (not ‘own peo- 
ple) of the Rhineland and vicinity of 
Cologne, whence these settlers came. 
Many made their own stoves, the 
secret processes being a tradition 
from the time when each household 
made its own house, implements and 
clothing. The excellence of the de- 
signs is apparent at a glance, as with 
the “Oil Miracle of Braunfeld,” a 
procession of women with great jars 
coming and going, with a background 
of carved columns and capitals and 
arches, and a distant view of a city; 
or the “E plate of 1763,”’ or the more 
intricate “Good for Evil” design of 
the five-plate stove. The design 
was cut in wood in low relief. The 
moulds were stamped directly upon 
open sand and the cast made without 
flasks, as in the old country. 

The earliest of these stoves was the 
jamb stove, thus described by Benj. 
Franklin in his fireplace pamphlet in 
1744: 
“The (German) stove is like a Box, 
one side wanting. *Tis composed of 
Five Iron Plates scrued together and 
fixed so that you may put the Fuel 
into it from another room, or from 
the outside of the house. “Tis a kind 
of Oven revers’d, its mouth being 
without, and Body within the room 
that is to be warmed by it. This 
invention certainly warms a room 
very speedily and very thoroughly 
with little Fuel. No quantity of cold 
air comes in at any crevice, because 
there is no discharge of air which it 
must supply, there being no passage 
into the stove from the room. These 
are its convenience. Its inconven- 
iences are that people have not even 
so much sight and use of the Fire as 
in the Holland stoves and are more- 
over obliged to breathe the same un- 
changed air continually, mixed with 
the breath and perspiration from one 
another’s bodies which is very disa- 
greeable to those who have not been 
accustomed to it.”” Which strangely 
voices the objections to over-heated, 
unventilated rooms of today. This 
stove was later (Continued on page 66) 
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The cavernous fireplace with crane and kettle, 
where all the family cooking was done in the 
olden time. Home in Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Permission of the Misses Frances and May Allen. 


The earliest of these iron stoves was the jamb 
stove. This one shows the more intricate ‘Good 


for Evil” design of 1758 of the five-plate stove. 
Courtesy of Bucks County Historical Society. 
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The “E plate of 1763” from a six-plate stove. 

While New England still clung to the cheerful glow 

of the open hearth, iron stoves were being made by 
the early German settlers of Pennsylvania. 


Fireplace before iron grates were used, in Beélling- 
ham Mansion. The chimneypiece and mantel 
became the principal ornament of the room on which 
much skill was lavished. Courtesy of Mr. Frost. 








A Delightful Home in Hollywood, California 


Ethel Clayton, Well-Known Movie Star, Gives Her Views on Furnishing a Home 





THE LIVING-ROOM 
I believe a living-room may be made very 
“livable”’ with a straight chair or two, a rug, 
of course, a table, a writing-desk and per- 
haps a davenport. There are a few other 
items, such as a floor or reading-lamp, 
pictures and extra chairs that can and should 
be added for comfort; but the danger always 
is present that overcrowding will result. 
A piano, a graphophone, or both, naturally 
must enter into the general plan. My favor- 
ite color scheme for a living-room is a 
combination of soft blue, red and gold, with 
all-yellow lighting, suggesting a parchment 
shade. It is my conviction that a fireplace 
is an indispensable adjunct to any com- 

fortable living-room. 


THE SUNROOM 
It is impossible, in my opinion, to over- 
estimate the effect of environment—the 
effect of inanimate things—upon mind and 
body. In my own home I have a special 
room—a sunroom—where the sunlight pours 
in. For this room I selected a dark carpet 
and blue furniture, with touches of black and 

persimmon red. 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


Furnishing a home, as I have discovered 
since purchasing one in Hollywood, is both 
a delightful privilege and an exacting task. 
There are so many elements that enter into 
the matter; so much to be considered outside 
of the mere question of colors and types and 
materials, that the project can be undertaken 
only after the most careful study and prep- 
aration. As for my personal preferences 
for a dining-room, I am partial to dark 
paneling that reaches from the floor to the 
ceiling. Then, to lighten and enrich the 
room, I use Oriental rugs, crimson plush 
on the chairs and crimson brocade in the 
windows. 


THE BEDROOM 


Home furnishing, in its last analysis, is 
largely a matter of color, of lines and of 
quality of material. Not a few people are 
tnclined to have bedroom furniture pure 
white or a delicate combination of suitable 
colors. For a bedroom I personally am in 
favor of a combination of blue, rose and 
cream. This tendency to light tones and 
tints in bedrooms, with conservative color 
schemes, not only makes for dainty, charm- 
ing effects, but encourages enthusiastic war 


on dust and dirt. 


And right bere a word 
about pictures: Pictures must be chosen 
as one chooses friends—carefully, intelli- 
gently, and with foresight as to congen- 





iality. Study your walls, and particularly 
your light, remembering that a good pic- 
ture is all right in tts place and that 
there is always a place for a good picture. 


























Planting 


V. The 


the Home Grounds 


Permanent Food Garden 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


P AHE summer of 1920 is likely long to be remembered be- 
cause of the high price of everything that is used for food 
or raiment. The conditions were never more favorable 

for impressing upon the owner of a home the necessity of so 

planning the grounds that some adequate part shall be devoted 
to a garden for food in which may be grown the small fruits and 
vegetables. It is worth while to lay out with considerable 
care this part of the grounds. If there is sufficient area, the 
garden should be definitely divided into a part for such fairly 
permanent fruits as currants, grapes, raspberries and black- 
berries, as well as for such permanent vegetables as asparagus 
and rhubarb, and the more important perennial herbs. The 
strawberry bed may well be planned as a movable feast, alternat- 
ing with different parts of the vegetable garden from year to year. 

The size allotted to each of these parts ought to depend largely 
upon the number in the family. If the area is ample no family 
should be content that the garden should supply less than is 
needed for use throughout the year. Especially is this true if 
there are members who can help in the care of the garden. 

The size of the area devoted to vegetables may well depend 
largely upon the amount of work that can be done here during 
June and July—those busy weeks when the weeds are growing 
apace and the bugs and blights are getting in their deadly work. 
It is true, however, that one can meet this contingency largely 
by the careful selection of crops. For those crops which require 
a great deal of hand weeding and detailed care, like-onions from 
seed, bear no comparison in the attention needed with crops like 
squashes that run rampant over the ground and smother out the 
the growing weeds. 

The food garden is confessedly utilitarian. It belongs near 
the service yard and should be as near the kitchen door as pos- 
sible. While it may have a certain attractiveness when the 
crop rows are straight and carefully spaced, it can scarcely com- 
pare with the flower borders as a place for pilgrimage. So it is 
well that it be sheltered from public view, giving to the gardener 
the opportunity of working in privacy, and not interfering with 
the general landscape view of the place. 

A great advantage of having the garden permanently es- 
tablished in a definite part of the grounds is that one can then 
plan for a thorough building up of a productive soil which shall 
increase in usefulness from year to year. For the soil is the great 
food reservoir, and what we get out of it depends very largely 
upon what we put intoit. This includes, not only the fertilizing 
materials which we may have, but also the intelligent way in 
which we work it over. 

| have occasion frequently to drive through the famous 
market-garden region of Arlington where a large part of the 
truck sold in the Boston markets is raised. It is a constant 
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wonder to me that so much care and attention can be given toa 
garden soil as is here lavished by the successful producers on 
these little farms. At almost any time there is something doing 
—plowing, harrowing, hoeing, cultivating, fertilizing, sowing, 
transplanting, weeding, thinning, harvesting! Whenever the 
soil is not occupied by a crop it is worked over to keep it in a 
finely pulverized condition in which the tiny root hairs of crop 
plants find the ideal opportunity for growth. The result is that 
one crop follows another in rapid succession and these high-priced 
lands bring to their owners an ample return for the investment. 

These professional gardeners realize that the soil is not a’dead, 
inert thing, serving chiefly to hold the roots of plants, but rather 
that it is a vast laboratory in which there are billions of micro- 
scopic organisms waging war upon one another and ultimately 
working to convert the mineral elements that form the basis of 
the soil into plant-food material, as well as grasping from the 
air the unavailable nitrogen and making it available for plant 
life. So the soil has a potency for life in it which is effective in 
just the proportion that it receives care and attention. 

How different this is from the ordinary American food garden! 
In early spring a sporadic interest is shown in the bit of ground 
where the garden is to be planted. The soil is plowed once and 
smoothed off with a harrow with perhaps a little fertilizer added 
at this time. Then the crop is planted and given care enough to 
keep it from being smothered by weeds until the time of harvest. 
After the crop is gathered the soil is likely to be forgotten, be- 
coming a weedy wilderness and remaining in this unsightly con- 
dition until the time for the next spring plowing. 

Here again they do these things better in France. Any re- 
turned doughboy will tell you that there they often carry their 
interest in soil fertility to a point where it is far from attractive, 
and doubtless we all might object to some of their practises in 
conserving potential plant food. But we may well emulate their 
intelligent interest in keeping up the soil as the great reservoir of 
production. 

The improvement which a soil needs depends, of course, upon 
what it is to begin with. A sandy soil should be treated in one 
way and a clay soil in another, while a muck soil will require still 
a third method. In general, a fertile soil should contain a large 
amount of that decayed vegetation called humus. This is 
usually the first requirement for a sandy soil. Such a soil is 
made up chiefly of fine particles of sand, and it has several faults 
when you try to grow garden crops in it. The water from the 
rain runs: through so quickly that the plant roots suffer in dry 
weather. This is because there is no spongy humus there to 
catch the moisture and retain it for the future use of the crops. 
So the first thing to do in improving a sandy ‘soil, is to add 
vegetation which will produce humus, and then to work the soil 
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over and over in such a way that the particles of humus will 
become thoroughly mixed with the particles of sand. When this 
is done the vegetation added will rapidly decay and furnish a 
large amount of spongy material, which will catch and hold 
the moisture as it filters through from the surface. These 
particles also will serve as the breeding-place for billions of 
bacteria, which will always beat work making the gar- 
den more productive. 

The chief trouble 
with a clay soil is that 
it packs down so 
firmly that water runs 
off the top and the 
roots of plants cannot 
penetrate through it. 
Consequently, even 
with clay soils, the 
addition of humus is 
of great help in light- 
ening the clay and 
getting it in better 
condition for plant 
roots. Very often 
lime is also helpful in 
improving the con- 
sistency of these soils. 
Practically, the two 
great ways of improv- 
ing the fertility of 
these home gardens 
lie in adding humus 
by means of lawn 
clippings, fallen 
leaves, compost from 
the barnyard, or the 
compost heap, and 
the use of the various 
chemical fertilizers 
which are commonly 
called “commercial 
fertilizers.” These 
consist of various 
combinations of chemical materials, which are helpful in 
plant growth. The most important of these are nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash. It is generally worthwhile to 
add these elements to the garden every year at the time 
the crops are planted. 

The garden must of course be thoroughly cleaned of 
the roots of perennial weeds like witch grass. Until this 
is done there will be constant danger of having the crops 
suffer from the rapid development of these pests. This is 
especially true when a piece of sod land is turned over for 


garden purposes. 











Large pods each with eight or more 

full-sized peas yield good crops of 

the most luscious of summer vege- 

tables. Gradus, Alderman and 

Thomas Laxton are three excellent 
varieties. 



























If the soil is full of long white under- 
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ties for lightening the burden of increasing costs while it also 
offers opportunities for healthful recreation and intellectual 
stimulus. 

Vegetables in endless variety may be grown in such a garden. 
Even in July many such may still be planted, and the year- 
round campaign be borne in mind at all seasons. In this cam- 
paign the phase most likely to be overlooked is that of the garden 
of small fruits—so important in the production of health- 
ful food, readily available throughout the year. Cur- 
rants, grapes and berries—how much they add to the 
family table, and how little they are grown compared 
with the opportunities which are lost. 

The movable feast of the strawberry bed may well oc- 
cupy from year to year the different portions of the 
vegetable garden. It should always be where it can 
readily be plowed or spaded up without interfering with 
more permanent plantings of raspberries and other bush 
fruits. For the modern grower of strawberries realizes 
that the best practise is to set out a new bed every year 
and plow it up at the end of the second or third year, 
giving intensive cul- 
ture and not allowing 
the weeds and witch 
grass to take posses- 
sion. Some of the 
best varieties thrive 
under hill culture and 
yield enormous crops 
of large berries. 

Some very desir- 
able new sorts of 
strawberries have 
lately appeared. The 
size, productiveness, 
quality and length of 
season are being im- 
proved from year to 
year. Of the June- 
bearing kinds Premier, 
Dr. Burrill, Lupton, 
World’s Wonder and 
Townsend Late are all 
worthy of trial. Of 
the ever-bearing types 
the standard varieties 
are Progressive and 
Superb, but such 
newer sorts as Peerless 
and Lucky Boy seem 
to promise even 
greater rewards in de- 
licious berries through- 
“4 out the season. 


The Bush Lima beans are the result 
of a modern development of borti- 
cultural art that adds greatly to the 
the food supply in the home garden. 
The newer varieties may be grown 
even in the northern tier of states. 














ground stems it shows the presence of witch grass and the 
necessity of considerable work before the crops are 
planted. It is well to let the turned up sods dry out and then to 
shake out the witch grass roots, getting all the soil off before you 
take them away. But use only a digging-fork or a tined potato- 
digger—not a hoe or anything that cuts the roots up. They are 
easier to get out as long roots than as short ones. 

Where there are large stones or solid rocks in the garden there 
will always be trouble in hoeing and cultivating. It is worth- 
while to go to considerable trouble and some expense in order to 
have the garden free from these. Such rocks not only take up 
soil space that is needed for crop plants, but they serve as a 
harbor for witch grass roots and make the work of cultivating 
much more difficult. 

In a good-sized garden thus brought into productive condition 
one can find endless opportunities for adventures in food produc- 
tion—adventures of especial interest to that great host of “new 
poor” who find their fixed incomes inadequate to meet existing 
conditions. To these the garden offers one of the few possibili- 


These ever-bearing 
strawberries are now 
being followed by similar types in other small fruits. The 
St. Regis raspberry has been known as an ever-bearer for some 
time, though its behavior has been disappointing to many 
people. Other later sorts of this type—notably La France 
and Erskine Park seem more promising. It is worth one’s 
while to keep in touch with these newer kinds and grow them 
as fast as they are introduced. 

One thing to bear in mind in case of all these long-season fruits 
is that they require careful culture and very rich soils to do their 
best. The continual call upon fertility made by the successive 
crops must be met by an abundance of moisture and available 
plant food. 

In the old-time gardens there were three types of raspberries 
that served to give variety to the family fruit supply. | well re- 
member the old home garden in Michigan where in one corner 
there was always to be found an abundance of yellow golden- 
caps, while near at hand there was an even (Continued on page 70) 











Putting Individuality Into the American Home—III 


The Concluding Article—Decorative Accessories 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


AVING provided an _ attractive 
foundation, whether simple or 
otherwise, too much care cannot 

be exercised in the choice of objects to ac- 
company the effect secured. That these 
objects are of bewildering variety is the 
greater reason for caution in seeing that 
we do not overdo. A few telling things 
are all that are needed in any room, and 
it is the part of wisdom not to overcrowd 
the small house or apartment or give the 
larger and more elaborate one the effect of 
a museum. As previously hinted, some 
elimination of undesirable or inappro- 
priate details is frequently advisable, and 
this will give room for a few accessories, 
which if properly chosen will do much to 
lift up the whole appearance. 

The first step is to look carefully about 
and see where these are needed; for upon 
placement depends not only the thing 
selected, but also its size, form and color. 
Its degree of handsomeness and apparent 
expense should accord with the general 
scheme, but naturally, as a decoration and 
finishing touch, it may somewhat exceed 
the other furnishings in these respects. 
We should never fail to take into account 





Chinese Coromandel lacquer figure of 
the Goddess Fuan Yin holding a 
‘basket of plenty” inher hand. The 
shade is of Chinese red satin brocade, 
with decorations of dragons, waves 
and cloud scrolls in low-toned gold. 
The dome finial is of carved brown 
jade. Lamps shown by courtesy of 
Edward I. Farmer, N. Y. 


pattern, where it exists, and see 
that it does not conflict with that 
already in use, not only in char- 
acter, but especially in scale: 2.e., 
it should be neither too large and 
heavy nor too characterless. A 





Louis XV mirror of carved and gilt wood from 

the collection of Lady Falle, London. Lamps 

of period design are appropriate for rooms of 

the respective period. Courtesy Warwick 
House, Ltd., New York. 


Effective examples of furniture and accessories suitable for simple 
home or even for home of modest elegance. Courtesy of A. L. 


Diament & Co., Phila. &. N. Y. 





perfectly plain object of good coloring has 
greater style and decorative effect than 
one simply neat and inefficient. 

Decorative objects are in the mind of 
the plain, matter-of-fact person so much 
trumpery, but so wide of the truth is this 
misconception that many such things 
have their distinct household use. Es- 
pecially is this the case with the first to be 
mentioned—the lamp. Such a person 
as has been referred to may be content 
with his inverted dome, or glaring chande- 
lier; but some of the rest of us do not care 
for railway-station effects and prefer to 
read or talk by the light of the com- 
fortable, attractive and sociable lamp. 
Next to the fireplace, denied us in many 
modern habitations, comes the lamp in 
providing the atmosphere of home and 
cheerful serenity. When we remember 
that lighted it is the foremost object of at- 
tention, and often little less so in daylight, 
its decorative importance will at once be 
realized. We should therefore be sure 
that it is adequate to its surroundings 
and to its purpose. 

For simple homes, or those of modest 
elegance, a number of effective examples 





Chinese ballustre shape lamp covered 
with lustrous creamy glaze blending 
into café-au-lait tones, with shade of 
Chinese hand-woven gold-thread silk 
tapestry, the decorations depicting 
scenes in Chinese history in colors of 
soft blue, coral and gold. It is sur- 
mounted by carved white jade finial. 
Courtesy of Edward I. Farmer, N.Y. 


are shown in the cuts of furniture 
and accessories accompanying the 
articles in this series (see photo- 
graph at left). In addition we 
should not fail to remember the 
bowl lamps, which may have 
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Chinese threefold screen of carved 
wood and dull gold and red lacquer 
with panels of Chinese antique 
hand-woven silk brocade. Wood- 
carving is one of the most impor- 
tant of the industrial arts of China, 
and these panels which are sculp- 


either simple or patterned 
shades, such as in the group 
at the bottom of the page. 
These may be of any color to 
accord with the general 
scheme and may supply a 
distinct note of interest. 
Rose or yellow bowls may 
have shades of the same 
hues, but as green and blue 
shades give a ghastly light, 
champagne, yellow or orange 
shades should be used with 
bowlsofthesecolorings. Blue 
and green may of course 
appear in minor quantities 
where the shade is decorated. 

For handsome rooms there 
is nothing so interesting as 
the Chinese lamps—two of 
which are illustrated. One 
of these is of plain pot- 
tery in cream blending into 
café-au-lait with beautiful 
mount and shade; the other, of 
Coromandel lacquer with red satin 
shade, would be of great effect among 
appropriate surroundings, such as in 
a drawing-room with the fabrics in 
écru and red shown in June. Lamps 
with bases of period design are ap- 
propriate for rooms of the respective 
period. Care should be exercised in 
having the shade in character. 

In the writer’s opinion floor lamps 
have been so much used as to have 
become hackneyed and they are also 
rather connected with the wrong sort 
of interior; so that they had better 
be avoided by those who wish their 
homes to be individual and tasteful. 
Such standards as candelabra and 
Venetian processional lanterns are, of 
course, in a totally different class and 
always lend distinction. 

It was suggested ‘in the first article 
that decorative objects newly intro- 
duced may possibly need support to 
tie them to the existing furnishings. 
Such support may often be of the 
same character but of rather less 
size and importance. If the new 


Chinese round Pekin enamel asb- 
tray; yellow background with decora- 
tions of dragons, cloud scrolls, etc., 
in various delicate colored enamels. 
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Chinese Pekin enamel cup and tray, blue background with floral scrolls in 


blue and rose enamels. 





Four Photographs above by Courtesy of Edward I. Farmer 


Chinese Pekin ash-tray; mauve back- 
ground; with decorations of dragons, 
cloud scrolls and conventionalized 
flowers inrose, black and gold enamels. 














Pleasant grouping with bowl lamp as foremost object of atten- 
tion. Courtesy of Ramsey, Lyon Humphreys, [nc.,N.Y. 
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tured with sacred scenes no doubt 
came from some of the imperial 
temples and palaces. Some of 
the carvings represent the Taoist 
Paradise; others, palace scenes 
intricately yet boldly carved and 
finished in red and gold lacquer. 


acquisition be a lamp of 
plain colored pottery, a bowl 
or two of the same will dis- 
tribute and support the ef- 
fect; if it have a decorated 
base a pair of candlesticks of 
somewhat similar character 
will do the same; as, likewise, 
will oriental jars, plaques, 
mirrors and the like accom- 
pany and aid oriental lamps. 
Such support should not be 
placed in immediate proxim- 
ity but elsewhere, so as to 
carry the effect through the 
room. 

Screens are of much use in 
the breaking of drafts and 
may be beautiful whether 
employed in the simplest 
bedroom for placing before 
the open window or in the 
elaborate boudoir or drawing- 
room. They may also be 
hideous. Those of golden oak cov- 
ered in cheap cretonne should, for in- 
stance, be avoided in the former in- 
stance as should those of tawdry 
inelegance in the latter. A magnifi- 
cent screen suitable for an imposing 
hall (in its old sense—not a passage- 
way) is illustrated. 

Pottery, porcelain and metal jars 
are of such decorative value and 
usefulness that it has been impos- 
sible to avoid reference to them as 
we proceeded in our decorative plans. 
To these may be added pottery win- 
dow boxes for plants, the beautiful 
oriental wall-pockets, for Chinese 
lilies, plaques of majolica, Persian or 
other ware, Hop Toy jars for cigars 
and cigarettes, beautiful ash-trays of 
all descriptions, Kylins, incense-burn- 
ers and crystal balls. Bowls and 
rose-holders of glass are also excel- 
lent, as are decorative trays and 
other objects of Benares brass. 

It will have been noticed how many 
references have been made to oriental 
objects and to those we may as well 
add at once the (Continued on page 68) 








Notes From a Garden Book—Work for July 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


HE garden is now entirely planted, 

unless space is saved for a last | 

speculation in corn, which is ad- | 
visable. A row set in early July us- 
ually yields partially, if not entirely. 
Try it if possible. Succession planting 
of many vegetables is, however, kept up 
until much later. Fill all empty space 
and cover the ground; the weeds will do 
this if you do not. 

Many June jobs proper may be at- 
tended to in July, if time in June is lack- 
ing. Late celery may be put in, and 
cabbage and cauliflower plants may be transplanted with success. 
Chinese cabbage will mature if started early in the month. 
Keep up frequent cultivation—always after showers; July 
droughts are common and disastrous; guard against them, as far 
as is possible, by conserving all moisture possible. This culti- 
vation, of course, keeps down most of the weeds, but be sure and 
keep a lynx eye on out-of-the-way corners that none go to seed. 
A seeded weed is a horror in the garden and a reproach to the 
gardener! Go under the blackberry and raspberry bushes oc- 
casionally with a shove hoe; it is a difficult but necessary job. 
If you run a rake around under them often enough, you may not 
have to come to the shove hoe. 

If you are going to use your present strawberry bed another 
year, cut paths through, soften up and fertilize the earth, and 
encourage new runners to fillin. Weed the old part thoroughly; 
work in some wood-ashes; spare some, if possible, to dig in 
around the squashes and melons; nip ends of long runners and 
bury a few joints to increase root system, as part protection from 
borers. 

lf you want especially fine pears, apples, plums, etc., enough 
to take time to remove some of the smaller fruit, after the regular 
dropping, you will greatly improve quality and size of remainder. 

Use many of the green gooseberries for jam in early July, while 
crisp and tart. Let the remainder of the crop ripen thoroughly, 
and of it make a very fine red jelly later on, when time is more 
abundant. Do not pick all of your currants; they increase in 
size, sweetness and flavor the longer they hang on the bushes— 
unless the birds get them! Perhaps you will think it worth 
while to keep from year to year a few yards of netting with which 
to protect these and other berries and small fruits from birds and 
insects. Dead-ripe currants picked late in the afternoon and 
put on the ice, make an unequaled breakfast fruit in hot weather. 

Look out for potato bugs. Spray before they are in evidence. 
Spray grapevines for mildew and black rot; remove small and 
imperfect bunches, to improve quality of crop. Have you ever 
tried bagging some of the finest bunches? The results are 
wonderfully successful. 

Tomatoes on trellises or stakes must be watched and trained, 
and too abundant shoots pruned off. Our Head Gardener has 
set extra tomato plants in vacant places as late as July 10, to 
increase late crop for canning. 

Fill in all empty spaces previously occupied with earlier crops; 
alternate varieties. Beets for fall use may still be planted; also 
endive, lettuce, late carrots, turnips, wax and green string beans 
(twenty-fourth latest date in our garden for planting of last three). 
Two or three hills of summer squash may be successfully put in if 
early crop is scanty or affected by any untoward accidents. 

If one has space, surely plan to raise enough vegetables for 
canning, as well as for summer enjoyment. Often you will not 
have to increase amount planted, to accomplish this double end. 
Picking thoroughly and frequently, thus stimulating production, 
does the trick. If you find you have not enough for canning, 
July is not too late to supply deficiencies; so take account of 
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j stock with canning in view; your kitchen 
ie work will come in cooler weather— 
no disadvantage. Often in very hot 
weather it is much easier—and results 
entirely satisfactory—to cut and salt 
down the various sorts of string beans 
than to can them. Be sure and take 
very young, fresh, and tender vegetables 
to can and salt; this makes even more 
difference in canned than in immediately 
eaten vegetables. In preparing these 
products enlist family team-work when- 
ever possible; there are worse jobs than 
shelling peas and cutting up beans in good company on a cool 
piazza! Be sure and can the “thinnings”’ of beets and carrots 
instead of throwing them away. You can select the psychical 
moment when at exactly right size, for such thinning. Turnips 
are a time-honored filler for bare places; be sure and include some 
of the “egg” variety. Clubfoot, the bane of the cabbage family, 
also often attacks turnips. It may be partly prevented by never 
planting the latter where other root crops have grown. Pull 
out and burn at once all plants of any sort affected. Turnips 
are often ruined by maggots; an authority advises watering the 
ground with strong carbolic soapsuds. 

You may plant radishes with, but between, rows of carrots, 
beets, etc., as radishes are soon out of the way; they are not as 
easy to cultivate, however. 

Remember that late July and early August planting necessitates 
the selection of early varieties of vegetables, to ensure maturing. 

Plant spinach (not New Zealand) in July for late fall use. 
Early frosts will not hurt it, and that not used may be covered 
with straw for early spring growth and consumption. You can 
also put ina little more salsify for next spring; it will grow through 
the fall and be ready to go on when winter is over. Start 
endive for late fall use, and to take up and store in the cellar for 
early winter; plant in rows and thin out to six inches apart. 


In the Flower Garden 


RAM BLER roses need attention in July after blooming. Some 

authorities recommend cutting out all wood over three 
years old; others remove all old wood each year; but all agree 
that the crimson rambler, Dorothy Perkins, and the like, should 
be severely pruned after blooming. By the way, have you the 
American Pillar rose? If not, get one this fall. It isa wonder, 
as to luxuriant and beautiful foliage and beauty of blossoms. 
How about that dividing fence between you and your neighbor 
or the street? Would it not be wonderful covered with ramblers? 
Do you know how to increase your stock without spending a 
penny? When you cut: back your ramblers (your neighbor’s 
ramblers will do as well!) make two-foot cuttings of the best 
wood and set close together in whatever space you dedicate to 
starting and petting slips or tiny new shrubs; partial shade is 
best; we use one end of our currant bed. Keep them watered 
and you will be surprised to see how few you will lose and how 
rapidly roots will develop. Late last summer we set such rooted 
cuttings along a wire dividing fence, and before winter the lusty 
plants had made excellent growth; | expect long vines and many 
blossoms next year. We dug large holes and filled with rich 
earth from the bottom of the compost heap. 

Hybrid perpetuals, blooming in June, should be cut back 
severely after flowering, to help the fall crop of buds and blos- 
soms. Let tea roses grow more into bushes, pruning less radi- 
cally. Take good care of all roses through the summer, cultivat- 
ing or mulching. Spray with pyrox occasionally for mildew; 
keep rosebugs “hand-picked” during their season, also look- 
ing out for peonies and other varieties (Continued on page 72) 
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Wheels or Wings? 


The Owen Magnetic takes the road with suchease —_ handling makes the Owen Magnetic the ideal city 
and unfettered freedom of motion that almost it car. Owners who like to drive select the Owen 
seems to be equipped with wings. Thedrivercon- Magnetic as their personal car. Ease of handling 
trols a thousand speeds with the touch ofa finger. makes it the ideal car for either city or country 
Mechanics are forgotten—motoring becomes the use. With an Owen Magnetic the longest tours 
supremely exhilarating sport. Also, this ease of | may be enjoyed, almost without fatigue. 


Five distinguished models—Limousine, Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports Phaeton. 
OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


















































By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Carrying On in the Home Garden 


HE month of July is the testing- 

time for garden enthusiasm. It is 

very easy to think that the planting 
season is over and that the gardener needs 
only to harvest the crops already growing, 
waiting for another spring before starting 
again. But with present food conditions 
throughout the world this is not the atti- 
tude of a patriot. Almost as much as 
during the crisis of the war it is now neces- 
sary to increase food production to the 
limit. So it is up to every owner of a 
garden to carry on during these hot mid- 
summer weeks and to plan intelligently 
for the greatest degree of production and 
conservation. 

Many interesting and ingenious experi- 
ments have shown that the chief limiting 
factor in the success of continuous garden 
cropping is the supply of water in the soil. 
The season begins with a saturation of the 
ground which is gradually dissipated as 
the weeks go by. The moisture evapo- 
rates directly from the surface and from 
the stems and leaves of the crop plants. 
This evaporation takes place very rapidly 
when the surface is baked and more water 
may then easily be lost during a hot, 
windy day than should happen in a week 
with a proper dust mulch on the surface. 
Consequently, if good tillage has con- 
served the soil moisture there will be a 
considerable supply left even in July, but 
if not there will be little water in the 
ground and the chances for the thriving 
of a new crop will be correspondingly 
lessened. 

These conditions vary, of course, with 
the season and the situation. But the 
fact emphasizes the necessity of consider- 
ing moisture conditions in all summer 
gardening operations. 

In many home gardens an artificial 
water supply is available. The best way 
to utilize this is to give the soil a thorough 
soaking before planting. This saturates 
the lower levels and tends to draw the 
roots downward away from the surface. 
lf there is not water enough for a 
general soaking, the next best thing is 
to open up furrows where the seed is 
to be sown and fill these with water, 
letting the moisture seep into the sur- 
rounding soil and then filling in with 
top soil. This provides moisture for 
seed germination and root growth. 


The crops planted at this season must 
come up quickly and grow rapidly if they 
are to be successful. To insure this it is 
necessary to firm the soil down thoroughly 
over all seeds sown now, and to take spe- 
cial care in packing the soil carefully upon 
the roots of all seedlings transplanted. 
The firming over the seeds may be done 
with a board or with the feet or even by 
running a wide-tired wheelbarrow over the 





The White Spine in the modern selected and 
improved strains is still the most desirable 
type of cucumber for the home garden. 





In the bot weeks of summer all large seeds like 
peas and corn should be planted deep enough 
to be kept moist until germination. 
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This serves to bring 
the soil particles into closer contact with 
the seeds so that they absorb moisture 


newly planted rows. 


better. When the young roots send out 
their root hairs these also touch the soil 
particles more easily. 

In the great majority of northern gar- 
dens about two-thirds of the ordinary 
vegetable crops may still be planted with 
the hope of good results. This is, indeed, 
the best season for sowing the seeds of 
such root crops as beets, carrots and tur- 
nips because there is just time enough 
remaining for these to develop to the best 
edible size and yet not become overgrown 
and unpalatable. It is particularly neces- 
sary that the soil be so rich that these 
roots may make a continuous rapid growth 
which will give desirable roots for winter 
storage. 

Such rather early varieties as Eclipse, 
Crosby’s Egyptian and Detroit Dark Red 
are good for present sowing. Sow the 
seeds rather sparsely in rows about fifteen 
inches apart and cover about an inch deep. 
Hoe between the rows early and often and 
thin the beets to three or four inches apart 
while they are still quite small.” A good 
variety of carrot for the winter supply is 
the Danvers Half Long of which there are 
several selected strains upon the market. 
For white turnips, White Egg, or Purple 
Top Milan are good sorts while those who 
prefer a yellow turnip will do well to 
plant Golden Ball. These directions 
should lead to success: Select a rich, cool, 
mellow soil, preferably with no manure 
added this season. Prepare thoroughly, 
raking the surface to get it in fine condi- 
tion. Apply broadcast a dressing of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Line the rows 12 
inches apart. Make the drills one-half 
inch deep. Mix the small seeds with fine 
sand and sew sparsely. Cover one-half 
inch deep and firm the soil lightly. Hoe 
the soil surface between the rows as soon 
as the seedlings appear, and at least once 
a week afterwards until the leaves shade 
the ground. Thin early, pulling out a 
large proportion of the seedlings before 
they begin to crowd. Repeat the thin- 
ning two or three times at intervals of a 
week or two, until the plants left are three 
or four inches apart. Weed carefully at 
times of thinning. Pull as needed for 
use, removing each (Continued on page 74) 
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Ever Thought of a Greenhouse 
Adjoining Your Home This Way ? 


But when that glass garden 
was filled with growing, 
blooming plants, she 
promptly became perfectly 
content. 














You will say it’s a splendid 
idea, I’m sure. 






You will say it, because it 
just plain says so all over it. 
Mayhap you would like to 
know how this one happened 
to happen. 







If you saw her fussing 
around in it, watching the 
flowers with tender care, 
encouraging and coaxing 
this one, and digging 
around the roots of another, 
Southampton Flower Show, the while humming as folks 


on Long Island. Through those doors you enter a perpetual summer land. only hum when genuinely 
A land of flowers and fragrance. happy—well, you would be 
, envious; it’s enough to 
make anybody envious. 












It was like this. 


We had this snug little 
house on exhibition at the 




















It is one of our stock houses, 
11 feet by 25 feet. 


Mr. Yale and his wife, of 
Glen Cove, saw it, and 
promptly made up their 
minds that it was going to 
go, right where you see it 
has gone. 


The Yales had formerly lived 
in New York, and at times 
Mrs. Yale admitted she sort 
of yearned for it. 







But why be envious—why 
not be a happy possessor of 
just such a Glass Garden 
all your own? 















Let’s talk it over by mail 
first, and see what happens. 
If it seems best to come and 
see you later on, that we 
will gladly do. We will be 
looking to hear from you. 






















You ought to see it lighted up. It ts like a fairyland, making 
you feel happy; a different kind of happiness, that 
only those who know, know what kind, 


ord & Bjurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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IRVINGTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
New York 42d St. Bldg. Land Title Bidg. Continental Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON 11 CLEVELAND TORONTO MONTREAL 






Little Bldg. 2063 E. 4th St. Royal Bank Bldg. Transportation Bidg. 


Eastern Factor Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


The Dish-Washer 


What It Is and How it Works 





F women ever stopped to figure out 
how many dishes they would have 
to wash for the rest of their lives, all 

the world would live in boarding-houses. 
Three meals a day, three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year, one thousand and 
ninety-five times per annum, the meanest 
job in the kitchen has been started with 
a shudder and finished with a sigh— 
mental or physical—in every home in the 
land for generations. For the average 
family there will be close on to one hun- 
dred dishes and pieces of silver to be 
washed after an ordinary dinner of soup, 
meat, salad and dessert, and for breakfast 
and lunch say, one hundred more. That 
makes two hundred pieces every day, 
fourteen hundred every week, six thou- 
sand a month, seventy-three thousand 
every year. If you could make one job 
of it, one piece, you would have a plate 
with a surface area of twelve acres to 
scrape, wash, dry and put away. It 
would take a woman the equivalent of 
forty ten-hour days to do the job and 
wipe her hands. 

Well, everybody will admit that it’s 
a big job. And the worst of it is that 
it gets you nowhere. This tremendous 
expenditure of labor has no higher pur- 


A round type dish-washer, not connected to the 

plumbing, may be filled through a hose from the 

faucet and drained into this ingenious funnel 
with a special connection to the drain pipe. 


Mlle 
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By EARL FE. WHITEHORNE 


pose, no more productive result than the 
removal of so much grease and dirt from 
the surface of tableware, all of which is to 
be faced again. within six hours. Is 
there any excuse for such a prodigal mis- 
appropriation of time and energy? And 





In the round type machine the dasher is in the 
bottom. The silver and china are stacked in the 
racks above. Note how the plates are over- 
lapped so that the water can reach the entire 
surface. Cups are stacked upside down. 

















This round type dish-washer is equipped with 

large rubber wheels so that it may be rolled to 

the pantry and the dishes stacked on the shelves 
as they are taken out. 
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the worst of it is that it is an unpleasant 
job, a messy, revolting job that puts a 
woman’s dainty hands into hot, greasy, 
evil-smelling water and makes them red. 
And she has the equivalent of forty solid 
days of this each year! 

It isn’t any wonder, therefore, that 
about the first question the housewife 
asks today of the electrical man is— 
“How about the electric dish-washer? 
Is it practicalP What does it cost? | 
wouldn’t mind getting caught without a 
maid so much,” she says, “if it wasn’t 
for washing dishes. I loathe that job.” 
Also, the men, the husbands and the 
fathers, are beginning to realize that the 
servantless situation cannot be blinked 
at much longer. Something has got to 
be done. If there is no maid to be had 
and the housework has to be done by the 
wives and daughters, then the least that 
they can do is to appropriate some part 
of the money that they are ready, willing 
and accustomed to pay to servants, for 
the equipment of the home with labor- 
saving appliances. 

Naturally, the first thing that pops 
into a man’s mind is dish-washing. For 
that’s the housework job that hits him 
hardest. He comes home to dinner and 


A round type dish-washer permanently con- 

nected to the plumbing—both water pipe and 

drain. This machine cannot be moved to the 
closet when the dishes are to be put away. 
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The Coffield runs so silently you scarcely realize 
it is in operation. Thus it is ideal for any 
home—and especially so for apartments. 


The large 12-inch Swinging Wringer handles 
the heaviest pieces with perfect ease. It locks 
positively in any and all desired positions. 


The Oscillating Copper Tub—tinned inside and 
positively rustproof —has great capacity. It 
washes the clothes to suit your taste — yet with- 
out wear. And it is absolutely sanitary — there 
being not a crack or crevice where soapy scum 
can accumulate. To clean the Washer when 
thru, you simply rinse with clear water and 


dry. 


The exterior is highly polished and lacquered 
—so the original finish is always maintained. 





VERY woman knows that a 

**mechanical laundress’’ can 
save her worlds of work and 
worry—if it has been developed 
to a point of dependability. We 
bring to your attention a few 
points of Coffield distinctiveness 
—hbelieving these will cause you 
to investigate this remarkable 
Electric Washer still further. 


The clothes chute and water board are mounted 
rigidly in the wringer frame. No drain board 
under the wringer rolls has to be slid back and 
forth or locked in position. No clothes chute 
has to be put on and taken off. An instantane- 
ously operated copper water shutter does the 
whole thing. 


The Coffield is so simple and easy to operate 
that any one can run it. All working parts are 
enclosed — motor, belt wheel and all connec- 
tions being on the inside. 


Thousands of these Coffields are now in use. 
Housewives who use them are most enthusi- 
astic — no less than are laundresses everywhere, 
for they lighten the labor, do better work, and 
make every minute count on wash day. 


We have been ‘‘Producers of Wash Day Smiles’”’ 
since 1904. 


For further information, and the name of the Coffield dealer located nearest 
you, write us at Dayton today—a card will do. Please address “‘Dept. F.”’ 





She. 
COFFIELD 


MOTOR WASHER 
»< Cheeeem,r * 


DAYTON:: OHIO 
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The square type dish-washer serves 
most conveniently as a table. 


when dinner is done wants to have a 
peaceful, restful evening with the family. 
It’s a bad start for all hands to have to 
gather at the sink and wash dishes. 
And to leave them till the morning is 
hardly practical. Few women are willing 
to sit down each evening with that hang- 
ing over their heads. Few men are will- 
ing that they should. 
And there you are.’ Must they submit 
to it in every home? What can be done? 
| think the thing to do is just to sit 
down, all of us—wives and husbands— 
and take a square look at this job of dish- 
washing—the why of it, the way of it, 
the worth of it and see what we find out. 
One of the biggest obstacles, we will 
discover, is tradition. Tradition says 
that after meals, dishes must be taken 
from the table to the sink. They must 
be scraped, washed in hot, soapy water, 
rinsed in hot water, drained and then 
wiped on towels, stacked on the table 
and put away. It sounds easy, but just 
what does this mean? It means, say, 
for dinner for a family of six, this assort- 
ment of dishes— 
6 soup plates 
6 dinner plates 
bread-and-butter plates 
salad plates 
steak platter 
vegetable dishes 
small cut-glass disii 


water glasses 
dessert plates or dishes, perhaps with saucers 


cups 
6 saucers 


AND NV A 


52 pieces of china and glass. 


To use these plates, will require a simi- 
lar equipment of silver and we will prob- 
ably find the following variety— 


6 soup spoons 
6 large forks 

6 large knives 
6 butter knives 
6 salad forks 

1 carving-knife 


BRN A ANNA 
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carving-fork 

gravy spoon 

vegetable spoons 

fork or spoon for relish 
spoons or forks for dessert 
coffee spoons 
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48 pieces of silver 

This makes a total of 100 pieces to 
be cared for after the meal is done; 
you can calculate how many motions 
it will take to put them in the wash- 
pan, wash them, rinse them, put them 
on the drainer board, dry them, stack 
them on the table and put them away 
—if the work is done by hand in the 
traditional way, three times a day. 
But what we are really concerned 
with is not the tradition, nor the cus- 
tom, but the purpose and the need. 
Here are the dishes, and the dishes 
have got to be cleansed. Now what 
is the actual process of cleansing, no 
matter how it is done? 
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This is what happens in the square type disb- 

washer when the dasher is in motion. It is 

easy to see how the dishes are so thoroughly 
washed. 
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Looking down into the square table-top 

dish-washer which has the dasher in the 

end. The cups are therefore stacked point- 
ing toward the dasher end. 


The process of cleansing dishes 
must embrace three operations. 

1. The bits of food must be 
scraped off. 
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2. The grease and hardened food that 
still clings, must be softened by heat, 
broken down chemically by the alkali in 
the soap, and washed off clean by the 
water. 

3. The water must be removed from 
the surface of dishes, so that they can be 
put away. 

When this is done the plates are clean. 
It doesn’t matter whether anybody’s 
hands were in hot, greasy water or not. 
It doesn’t matter whether a mop or cloth 
was used. If the dishes are clean and dry, 
ready to be put away, the job is done. 

Now that, I believe, is the way to look 
at the dish-washing problem. And that 
is the mental attitude that has conceived, 
perfected and produced the electric dish- 
washer. And any woman in any home, 
who is ready to take this point of view is 
ready for the electric dish-washer today, 
and free for the rest of her life from the 
curse of dish-washing drudgery. Let us 
just analyze this dish-washing machine in 
the same way. 

The electric dish-washer is a very 
simple appliance. It consists of a round 
or oblong tank, the bottom of which 
slopes down to the centre on one end. 
At this low point, there is a paddle or 
dasher, which is connected to a small 
electric motor beneath. The tank is 
fitted with removable racks of strong, 
galvanized wire, so arranged that dishes 
may be stacked in them on edge. There 
is a drain at the bottom of the tank, a 
cover on top. The process of using the 
appliance is this— 

After the meal, carry the dishes into 
the kitchen—preferably all at once on a 
wheel tray. Stack them on the drain 
board and with your rubber-edged scraper, 
scrape the food and gravy into the sink 
basket in the usual way. When they 
are all scraped, take the cover off the 
dish-washer and stack (Continued on page 65) 








WRK MANN 


Only eight quarts of water are required, poured in 


hot from the kettle, down between the dishes. 
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Beautiful Interiors 
, NAMELED woodwork and furniture is 


the last word for interior decoration. |} 
And what a common-sense vogue it is! Ena- 
mel makes bright, pleasant, light rooms—its | 
satin smoothness sheds thedust—anditgives | 
a sanitary and altogether charming finish. 





















But it isn’t sufficient to simply specify 
‘Enamel’. To accomplish your purpose 
and secure a satisfactory job—the brand [fF 
should be mentioned. If you specify JOHN- | 
SON'S PERFECTONE UNDERCOAT and 
ENAMEL for all interior trim—you are 
assured of a perfect finish—and the wearing 
quality and covering capacity are of the highest. Ze 








Even though the original cost is a trifle more 
per gallon—JOHNSON'S goes farther and 


JOHNSON’S |} 
PERFECTONE 


UNDERCOAT AND ENAMEL 


The stock shades are White—Ivory and f 
French Gray. Our White is a soft, warm [| 
white which will blend perfectly with your deco- 4 


























rations and hangings. The Ivory and French Gray 
are the approved shades of the most discriminating 
decorators. 


Johnson's Perfectone Enamel gives that 
beautiful, artistic, satin effect without the expense 


of rubbing—it has just gloss enough. But it may 
be rubbed if desired. 


Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat gives the [fF 
proper foundation for an enameled job. Itiselas- ff 
tic — durable — non-porous — has great covering | 
power — works freely under the brush — and dries 
hard in from 18 to 24 hours. 


We will gladly furnish literature and finished wood 
panels on request. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Each square represents one hundred dollars. 





P ANHIS farmhouse is to be built in the 
Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau, as a 
model for other people in the region, 

on the same principle as our American 

demonstration farms. It is to be used as 
an école ménagére where the children can 
be taught in the same kind of environ- 
ment as they would naturally live in. It 
will also be used as a recreational centre 
where both young and old may gather. 
The house was designed by a French 
architect. In the summer of 1917 the 

French Government and the International 

Committee for aiding in the reconstruc- 

tion of the invaded regions thought it 

necessary “to authorize the reconstruc- 
tion of the villages in a logical, hygienic 
and esthetic fashion.” To this end the 

Minister of Agriculture and the Under- 

Secretary of the Beaux Arts held a contest 

for typical plans of rural homes. M. 

Pierre Sardou led all the others in this con- 

test, and this house took the first prize. 


The squares which have been blackened in indicate the sum now on hand—fooo. 


show the amount still needed—$1 4,400. 


Your Neighbor in France 
Let Us Add One More Black Square This Month to the Block Shown Above? 








Ynark 22/920 
Datar Erte, 


Jomon Antu, 


Byeareoll Irtac your adrvrtrtias _ 
So Duart As Atrd Yote 
AW dollars of 
OV On SN 
fox whom, Shope unl der 
tome goml-. 


Hoot Linsey 


Exth E. , 








Copy of a letter received from a little girl eight 
years old who sent intwo dollars. (An announce- 
ment of the fund appeared in the Atlantic Montbly.) 


The remaining squares 





This farmhouse will be a part of the 
foundation of permanent reconstruction. 
It will be a concrete expression of the 
interest of THE House BEAUTIFUL in help- 
ing those in France who have suffered such 
untold hardships during the Great War— 
an oasis of hope in this desert of destruc- 
tion. Here these folks will come for en- 
couragement from the women of the com- 
mittee, for new inspiration to tackle the 
hard work before them. Building this 
house may seem a very tiny thing to do, 
but, like the pebble dropped into the 
ocean, its influence will spread out and 
out in the good things it will bring to these 
people. 

A list of the contributors to this fund 
will be recorded in a book, which will 
eventually be sent to France to be kept in 
the house built by THE House BEAUTIFUL 
readers. Do you not want to send in a 
contribution now? Remember no con- 
tribution is too small. Every bit helps. 









Total Needed 
$15,000 
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Showing detail of Pierre Sardou Farmbouse to be built in the Canton of Coucy-le-Chéteau 





‘Total Received 
$600.00 





















When Visiting Sea | 


this Summer 


— one of the points of interest should be 
this famous Boston institution, now recog- 
nized as the world’s largest store in the 
manufacture and sale of furniture and 
decorations, 


— because all that can be said is dull and 
meagre as compared to visiting this large 
and unusual store, where one may see and 
enjoy the model work-shops, the Old 
English Room as suggested by the picture, 
the many salesrooms with their infinite 
variety of furniture and decorations 
displayed under ideal conditions, 


—and written large over their portals, 
significant of the all prevailing spirit of 
service so well known for more than three 
generations, is a cordial welcome to all, 
whether as visitors or prospective 
purchasers. 












































Paine Furniture 
Company, Boston 


Arlington Street, near Boylston 






A Corner of the Old English Room 








D7 - LIGHTING | 
ie FIXTURES | 


Aster lighting, fixtures lend an atmosphere of luxury to any 


home. And they are becoming increasingly popular. 


These handsome Miller Fixtures are charming, in their 3raceful sim- 
plicity and will delight the most exactin3, student of interior decoration. 


Their sturdy, dependable construction makes them enduringly use- 
ful. Their low cost—due to Miller facilities of production and 


distribution — makes them accessible to the modest income. 


Write us and we will gladly put you in 
touch with a Miller distributor near you. 


EDWARD MILLER &@ GOMPANY 


Established 1844 
MERIDEN . CONN. 
No. 68. 5-LIGHT FIXTURE No. 618. 2-LIGHT BRACKET 


Antique Gold finish, $39.00 Antique Gold finish, $13.20 
West of Rockies, 40.00 West of Rockies, 13.70 
Colonial Silver finish, $47.30 Colonial Silver finish, $15.95 
West of Rockies, 48.30 West of Rockies, 16.45 


Prices do not include shades or bulbs. 
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“‘Thornewood”—A Country Home 
of the Northwest 
(Continued from page 20) 


Thornewood, some of which might be just as 
interesting as those described. But space will 
not permit a portfolio of views. I am going 
to put in my last word for the freedom and 
beauty of its grounds. The old Florentine 
stone table and seat under the trees were 
quite out of range of vision from the house, 
and all the more delightful because so secluded, 
offering an alluring invitation for rest or a cosy 
chat with an afternoon visitor. But what 
made that spot so peculiarly fragrant and rest- 
fulP Oh, yes, just over my shoulder were 
roses, rich and biilliantly hued, with that rare 
perfume belonging to a rose garden. Do you 
wonder why Thornewood and its thousand 
beauties have a call? It is these little nooks— 
glimpses of Paradise—which seemingly just 
happened to be there, garbed in Nature’s 
bounty, that are the answer. And at Thorne- 
wood one is always finding a most perfect 
spot. 

















The Way to Display Your Pewter 
(Continued from page 27) 


| justify itself, and that is by setting about six 
plates on a high shelf, or on the top shelf of an 
old oak dresser. These plates should prefer- 
ably be small of size, and very little should be 
set in front of them. To obtain the best 


Nothing will bring it on quicker than slam-banging 
screen doors. Noisy screen doors get on your nerves. 
They take rest and quiet out of life. 


Give your nerves a treat this summer. Put Sargent 


Noiseless Screen Door Closers on your doors, and you effect, the surface of the plates should be 

will have the quietest, most restful summer you ever dimmed by age to a soft silver-gray color, to 

had in your life. which a high polish has been given by vigorous 
: rubbing with a dry soft cloth. 

Sargent Screen Door Closers close screen doors swift- When much pewter is to be displayed in a 

ly, firmly and quietly . There’s no rebound to put room attention to the background becomes 

doors, locks and hinges out of commission. They are necessary. In selecting the wall paper, a plain 

simple in construction and easily attached. one will be found better in every way for show- 

ing the beauty of the pewter than a decorated 

When you take your screen doors down put your one. If a figured background seems to be 

Sargent Screen Door Closers on your storm doors or necessary because of other appointments in 

lightinsidedoors. They aremadeto work all year’round. the room, at least let it be unconventional in 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t have them write us. form, perhaps a graceful vine, and so indeter- 

minate as to make no positive impression on 

SARGENT & COMPANY the eye. In other words, when looking at the 

29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. pewter one should not be conscious of the 


a ae i figure on the wall behind it. 
——== = — ] The color of the background should be 


3 chosen for the same purpose, namely, to so 
a harmonize with the pewter as to convey to 
the eye only the beauty of form and color of 


the pewter. 

The display of a large number of pieces in 
one room, like the dining-room, for instance, 
is a difficult undertaking, and requires careful 
study. Of course it demands that the pewter 
shall be the dominating force in the room, and 
the whole color scheme from rug to ceiling 
should be built up to it. This is an interesting 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK | theme, but there is not room in this article 


to expand it. It is well to remember, how- 


By HENRY B. BESTON | ever, that study and experiment are excellent 


Beautifully illustrated in full color by MAURICE E. DAY | teachers. ; ; 
The suggestions offered in this article are 











Do you wish to provide summer days of adventurous pleasure for your 
little boys or girls? Then we recommend 


A book of fairy adventures, whose charm, imaginative power, good humor, and distinction of : f f dy 
style have made many critics call it the most delightful juvenile which has appeared in America based on rules, which, aiter years of study, 
since Tanglewood Tales. “ It crowns the story-telling of the year.”—Boston Herald. “‘A volume seem to the writer to be good and sound. 
of outstanding importance — the stories pulse with fresh life.’”” — Boston Transcript. ‘‘ Delightful | But like all rules they are subject to exceptions 
povtic tales.” — Tie Benkapen- which are governed by the conditions that 


‘““A MOST WORTHY COMPANION OF GRIMM, ANDERSEN, AND PERRAULT.” exist in individual cases. If the owner of 


i pewter will follow these rules, and at the same 
$3.00 postpaid, and at the Bookstores. time be on the careful lookout for genuine 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. | exceptions, his pleasure in his collection of | 
| pewter will surely be heightened, and some 
' interesting surprises will be developed. 
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Which is Your Choice? 


All these homes have been designed by 
registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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House Beautiful Homes No. 4 


On receipt of 4 cents in stamps we will mail our new 
circular showing all these designs, with floor plans 
and full particulars. 


Complete working drawings and 


specifications may be purchased from 
s 


The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


41 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Does it 
Really Cost More 
to Build of Brick? 


Why is it people so often say—‘‘I would much 
rather build of brick.”’ 


They look upon brick as the ideal, a mark of 
distinction, a sign of wealth. 


By using ‘‘Fisklock” brick, which reduces the cost of 
labor, a brick house costs no more than one of any other 
building material which will stand the test of time. 


And think how much more the owner gets for his invest- 
ment! A more enduring house; a more attractive home; 
a warmer house for winter; a cooler house for summer; a 
house that requires practically no repairs or paint; a house 
that sells readily. 


*FISKLOCK” 
BRICK 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS 


has all the good features of the finest face brick, a texture 
similar to the well-known Fiske ‘“‘Tapestry.” It can be 
furnished in plain or variegated colors. 


But its mechanical features distinguish it from all other 
brick. It combines a face brick and a common brick in one 
unit, 8’’x 8’’x 21’’. Double the 
size of a common brick only 
half as many are required— 
saving labor in laying and 
handling. 











NOTE 
THE 
BALANCEO 


GA/ipP” 
Each ‘‘Fisklock’”’ has three 
( horizontal ‘‘dead-air’’ spaces 
‘ or insulating cells which retard 
FASILY the transfer of heat and cold. 
poe A For best construction at 


lowest cost—‘‘Fisklock”’ brick. 


FISKE & COMPANY; INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Watsontown, Pa. 
Fire Brick 


New York 


‘‘Tapestry’’ Brick Face Brick 
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How It Saves Coal 
At Both Ends 


Saves coal in the Fall. 

Saves coal in the Spring. 

Saves it in the Fall months, when it’s 
not cold enough to really need a fire, 
in your boiler. 

Saves it in the Spring in exactly the same 
way. As a matter of actual demon- 
strated fact, in average years, it will do 


the entire work of your boiler for more 
than half the heating season. 


Not only do it, but do it on a most satis- 
fying saving in coal. 


Kensey Heati 


New York Office 
103-H Park Avenue 









306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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All of which can be accomplished by the 
simple installation of a Monroe Pipeless 
Heater as an auxiliary to your boiler. 











Two men can in one day put it in com- 
plete, ready for a fire. 











A newspaper and an armful or so of wood 
will dry out the house in dampish sum- 
mer weather, or take the edge off those 
first coolish nights of September or last 
ones of May that make everybody so 
uncomfortable. 


Send for full particulars about 
Monroe Pipeless Auxiliary Heater. 
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NG Company 


Boston-9 Office 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
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Established 1888 


358 Fifth Ave. at 34°St 


New Yor. 


Paintings, Mezzotints 
Mirrors, Lamps,Shades 
Period Furniture 
Han SINS, Framing 


Interior Decoratin 1s 
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An Ancient Highboy 
(Continued from page 38) 


the summer, Mr. Tyler said to his host, 
“Ebenezer, our associations in dear old Dart- 
mouth, our friendship formed there, and my 
entertainment at your home have certainly 
been ideal. When | return to Middlebury, | 
intend to send you an English highboy, not as 
a gift, but as a souvenir of this time and place, 
to commemorate your royal entertainment.” 
The President of Dartmouth college proved a 
man of his word. Soon after his visit the 
highbey arrived at this New England home 
and was placed in the guest-room, where it 
remained for ninety-four years, until it was 
brought recently to the writer’s home. 

Even in this Twentieth Century the trace of 
perfume of the sweet lavender pervades this 
ancient highboy. It was the custom years ago 
to put sprigs of this old-fashioned plant where 
the most treasured articles of the home were 
placed. Here were kept the we ding gowns, 
silks, laces and fine linen and last, but by no 
means least, the lace caps (that were wonder- 
fully made) belonging to the ladies of the home, 
used only on “dress up” occasions. The two 
smaller upper drawers usually contained the 
dress coats and embroidered vests, worn at 
similar times, by the gentlemen of that 
period. We all love to contemplate the 
thoughts of an Eighteenth Century highboy 
that has come down through successive genera- 
tions, laden with the faint perfume of swect 
lavender combined with the mignonette grown 
in the ancestral gardens. The memory of this 
ancient highboy will always have that pleasing 
quaintness and that marvelous endurance. 

“Hast thou a memory! it is as fragrant as a 
flower.” 


The Wild Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 28) 
(Polygonatum giganteum) | especially admire, 
both in the garden or fern bed or massed among 
ferns under the tree as suggested above. It has 
tall, gracefully spreading and curving single 
stalks, with a close row of bell-like greenish 
blossoms drooping under the beautiful leaves; 
it is also most attractive picked—a couple 
of the giant sprays in a tall glass vase. It 
spreads rapidly and is most valuable in any 
garden, growing luxuriantly and often reaching 
a height of three or more feet. Goldenrod and 
the Michaelmas daisies or wild asters are 
beautiful established in the home grounds. 
There is great choice as to varieties, so keep a 
sharp eye as you trip or tramp through the 
country and acquire the finest specimens; 
many of the asters are of the most exquisite 
shade of lavender imaginable. Both of the 
above, once established, will appear indefin- 
itely year after year. Cardinal flower also 
transplants well, in spite of an impression to 
the contrary; but be careful where you locate 
its rich, brilliant red spikes! It is beautiful 
among meadow rue, of which you must surely 
have a few sprays. The purple Eupatorium 
is a showy fall-blooming flower that is easily 
established in the garden; this also must be 
carefully set with reference to the color of its 
neighbors. Last year we tried the ironweed 
(Vernonia) for the first time, setting it among 
our ferns, and are wondering as to its reap- 
pearance. The wild Rudbeckia | value highly 
as a “filler” in garden, fern-bed and border, 
and—with, | confess, some criticism from the 
family—allow many of its self-sown seedlings 
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Residence of C. H. S. Littleton 
1350 Sg. El Morlino St., Pasadena, Cal. 


BAY STATE Se 
COATING exp 


HE heaviest rains can’t 

beat through a Bay State 
Coated wall. Weather won't 
affect it. Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating waterproofs 
all houses of brick, cement or 
stucco. It imparts a beauty 
that is distinctive and lasting. 


Choose from white orarange 
of colors. We will gladly send 
youasample. Write for book- 
let No. 17. It shows many 
homes made beautiful with 
Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 
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WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
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UILD your stucco dream-home with Bis’ opric Board 
and permanent beauty is yours. 

The patented dovetailed key holds the stucco in an 
everlasting grip; scientific tests have shown that Bishopric 
Board has remarkable structural strength; the creosoted 
wood lath defy age and weather and last unimpaired for 
generations. 

Your children, and your children’s children will be proud 
of the house you built with Bishopric Board. 


And it is a matter of no small importance in these times 
that your walls can be built with Bishopric Board more 
rapidly and easily than with any other material. You will 
save 25 per cent or more in labor cost. You will save in 
material because every foot of Bishopric Board covers a 
foot of wall space. 

Architects, contractors, and building supply dealers 
recommend Bishopric Board. 


Write for the booklet ‘Homes Built on the Wisdom 
of the Ages,” which tells the whole absorbing story. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 
1035 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada. 























What Makes The House Beautiful 


Edited by HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 





or remodelling. 











@ A collection of excellent illustrations and carefully made measured drawings of archi- 


tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. 
entrance doorways, inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and mantels, closets, 


kitchens, and corner cupboards. 

@ This book has a very practical as well as an aesthetic value to those who are building 
No one of the measured drawings could be made up by an architect 
for less than twice the price of the book itself. 


Among the subjects treated are 


$3.00 postpaid 
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to locate themselves wherever they may elect. 
| It blooms at rather a sparse time and is a gay 
| and cheerful addition anywhere and combines 
prettily in the old-fashioned mixed bouquets 
which we fashion of our brilliant fall blossoms. 
There is nothing lovelier than a roadside bor- 
der or wind-swept field of the wild daisy or 
marguerite; single: plants are as effective and 
beautiful as those of Pyrethrum, and we often 
dig them up when in full bud and set them in 
the fern bed or border; clip off the withered 
blossoms before they go to seed to keep this 
rapidly multiplying favorite in bounds. 

Wild lilies are easily acquired and estab- 
lished in the home garden and respond won- 
derfully to cultivation. They are among my 
very particular favorites among transplanted 
wild flowers. The bulbs, once set, seem 
practically perennial and sprout year after 
vear, the older ones producing taller stalks 
and bearing more and more blossoms as time 


What does your hey ring goes on. We grow both the red wood lily 


(Philadelphicum) and the Canadense, or 


? 

tell you e yellow nodding lily, the latter growing from 
: two to five feet high and bearing few or many 

Take out your key ring—look and see! graceful, light yellow-to-orange bell-like nod- 


ding flowers, freckled with dark red. Our 
Grandfather bulb, anxiously watched for each 
season, produced twenty-one blossoms one year. 


Do all your keys bear the “Yale” trade-mark? If you don’t 


see “Yale” right on the keys, they are nof “Yale” no matter 


what you thought. : 
“Yale” is our trade-mark. It is on all our products, denot- The Superbum, or American Turk ocap, & 
ing true origin. It guarantees that the product will give the a magnificent variety and well worth obtaining 
and cultivating. We have not had the good 


better service which you expect from “Yale.” : 
fortune to acquire a specimen for our garden. 





No one else may use the trade-mark “Yale.” It is our ; : 

signature—our abbreviated corporate name. Campanula—harebell—is one of the most 
Wh k f “Yale” lock of d charming of the smaller wild flowers, and 
Poe wpettagie ate lock of any type, door closer blossoms, spreads and seeds itself freely under 
or chain block, you — sure to get Yale—by looking for cultivation. The Campanula rapunculoides 

the trade-mark on it be ae Pe ee for it. or European bellflower—a semi-wild flower 
What does your key ring tell you? is a great favorite of mine. It bears tall, 
ite ambit daulianss —— — beautiful light lavender 
—< oe and Hardware Yale Bank Locks Wild roses are among the most successful 
Vale Ni locks Yale Time Locks and valuable for home-ground decoration of 

le Night Latches Yale Chain Blocks ‘ . 

any of the wild flowers. If one has plenty of 


Yale Cabinet Locks Yale Electric Hoists 


Yale Door Closers Yale P.O. Lock Boxes room they make beautiful masses and hedges, 


and the hips are a most ornamental addition to 
its fall foliage. One of the most effective and 
charming floral displays I have ever seen was 
a wide wild-rose hedge in full bloom, around 
three sides of an estate in Little Boar’s Head, 
N.:B, 

I would advise anyone who loves wild 
flowers and who is interested in starting or 
increasing a wild-flower garden, when taking 
trips or tramps either near or far, always to go 


Ca.AMakers of the Yale Locks--Works & General Offices: Stamford, Conn, pongenen = dig ; al 7 premagtond lle = 
+ Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Chicago Office: 77 E.Lake St. | admired specimen. Gardens are so inter- 

= yar ae ee | esting filled in this way, when every individual 
plant has associations. You will be surprised 
to find how much each will be valued for itself, 


9@ GARDEN AND : 
V I C K FLORAL GUIDE D l N G E E R O Ss E Ss acquiring a loved personality. It is very easy 

















The Yale & Towne Mt. 
New York Office: 9E. 











For vegetable growers and ail lovers of flowers. Lists the old standbys; Sturdy as Oaks, are always gr w thei ts. 68 ye , » ch by 
tells of many new varieties; of planting and care. The best book we —. No matter waste oem gh se euncnubes danke asinine: to make the plants live, even if taken up when 
have issued. Is FREE. Sendfor ittoday. Address Send today for Dingee *‘ Guide to Rose Cult ” . > 
ae riage a oe in blossom. | do not remember ever losing : 
1 


James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, New York DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 774, West Grove, Pa 
i ; but two, of all I have acquired in this wav. 


One was a tiny deep-blue Houstonia brought 












































rm J from Camden, S. C. and the other a Devil’s 

If you haven't one paint-brush from western Massachusetts 

| ave You a Garden? Braice lassachusetts, 

' ta- Ora den? ond WANT Ff, where myriads of the same family brilliantly 

why not let the Readers’ Service tell y yhat to plant cranetaenalad ’ “ ide ¢ » i. 

and how to take care of it? Porkags pou eam teanateeee a decorated all the roadsides and meadows 

THE LIFE OF FLOWERS cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask passed during some hours. | was never able 

Beauty READERS’ SERVICE to locate the proper botanical name of this and 

Strength 41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. should very much like to be able sometime to 

Liberal Flowering | try it again. A most beautiful deep sky-blue 

You can increase the flowering and add tothe bril- | | | blossom, dig ine a with and beside it in great 

rg, —— of your — _— flowers with luxuriance—both found in June all along the 

Jita-Flora tablets, compounded by America’s fore- | . , ‘i 

most botanical expert, registered and guaranteed. BUILD NOW | trip down from Plattsburg and across through 

Sent postpaid in 25, 50 cents and $1.00 boxes. ; , | western Massachusetts—was also obtained 
The dollar box is most economical. I want to see Every American Own his Own Home s : | 
Order today! Send stamps or money order. Address U S DEPT. OF LABOR W. B. WILSON and set in our garden. This blossomed through 

Rt... Vanes Coens, Mga Me. : qoeretery the fall and appeared the next spring, but 
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Tiles and pottery in a garden designed and arranged by 
John Dee Wareham. Write for Literature. 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. - CINCINNATI, O, 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


manufacturing is an assurance that DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE is permanently valuable. The appreciation of individ- 
uality in color and form has but begun in this country. A set of old 
Crown Derby has a value today beyond all proportion of its origi- 
nal cost. The same will be true about the exquisite settings of 
DANERSK FURNITURE, finished according to the best tradi- 


tions of the past. 


P | SHE FACT that beautiful artistry costs more than commercial 


Let us help you plan each room so that it will have an individual 
appeal. 
Buy through your decorator, dealer or direct. 


Send for our current number of The Danersk—‘“ E-7.” 
Charming sets finished in harmony, with 
latest importations of fabrics on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of 5th Avenue— 4th floor 
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64 
never again; | suppose it must be a biennial; 
we found it to be Viper’s-bugloss. 

Many herbaceous perennials and low-grow- 
ing shrubs richly repay acquirmng and culti- 
vating. Among the best of these are the wild 

To a very large extent the modern home, even Pat a a _ Pa 00 
. . eet pepper); steeple entosa 
of modest and unpretentious proportions, may —I understand largely used for decorative 
be given that sense of unity and permanent planting in Europe; rhodora—but these must 
elegance felt when one enters one of the fine old be another story. 
European residences if dignified cabinet work is 
incorporated in the ae wri GUM makes A Home of the Southern 
wonderful trim, panelling and doors. Mansion Style 
You can secure any color effect you wish with (Continued from page 38) 
RED GUM, as it adapts itself most readily to a a 
stains and finishes. On the other hand there are cad the als stetthcepua Boome 78 
few cabinet woods which look as well as RED fire-gilt with crystal prisms and are slightly 
GUM in its natural finish—and besides it does | oriental in design. The mirror in the view of 
not show finger marks and is easily kept clean | the opposite end of the room is a sconce; 
and in good order | the two candle-arms hold the electric lights. 
: | he cabinet at the e f i , 
Let us send you the free RED GUM booklets— bee he oe zea ; one. i - ere: 
ou f : : choicest piece of furniture in the house. 
vou will find them most interesting. pe : ‘ 
rhe glass doors have the wooden tracery in 
the double-curve line of beauty form and the 





American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association ~ . iypate ‘ 
lining of the interior back of them is some 


1310 Bank of Commerce Building Memphis, Tennessee | beautiful unknown wood. It is thought to 
| have been.a medicine chest in the old days, 
with a secretary below. It has a dental mold- 
ing across the top and is of the period about 
1770-1780. The lowboy under the mirror 
came from the home of two Massachusetts 
old ladies who would not sell to a dealer. 
A gentleman bought it and passed it (and its 
highboy mate) along to the present owners. 
The walls of the dining-room are of the soft 
slate color, the mantel is Carrara and the 
electroliers on it are old German ormolu—the 
four sidelights being reproduced details of the 
mantel fixtures in the modern adaptation of 
ormolu. The sideboard is the original from 
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TRADE MARK RLG.US, PATOFE 


PORTAB = Soc 
fen Cc e ; ea eee which the cut in Mr. Lockwood’s book 
edn t.5. homme, a “Colonial Furniture” is taken. The inscrip- 
. tion under it reads ‘The period from 1800 to 
WwW V0 ¢4 - Fire Peril? 1830.”". The castor on the end of the side- 
YT O Li, ° | board holds three Bohemian bottles and glasses 





Not With Natco! in blue, green and red. 
Cenc? Lees thin tok The table between the sideboard and win- 
“en prtyrorciy a: dow, and the one in front of the French win- 


or concrete and but little 
more than frame con- 
struction. Natco will also 
make your home warmer 


dow form a pair of the old “lock” tables. 
The first confederate flag that was made in 
Alexandria, Virginia, was made on one of 


posts! 


T sounds like ‘‘A hen without feet” 











simply because the idea is so new 2 a 
and different. Buffalo Portable Fen- in winter, cooler in these tables—the flag in the pulling down of 
cing Units are sectional and portable. summer, damp proof, | which Colonel Ellsworth was killed. It was 
No posts nor fence stretcher needed. fi f d | 

vermin proof and most ordered by Mr. Jackson the hotel-keeper. 






Simply push the legs in the ground and 
wire the sections together at the ends. 
A boy or girl can erect them and 
transplant the sections to a new loca- 
tion in a few moments. 


important of all—fire | Mrs. Paget the woman who made it said, 
safe. | “What will you do if.the Yankees pull down 
He answered, “They never will 


= your flag?”’ 
NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE pull it down excepting over my dead body.” 






















Rotate yards! Beautify premises! Save 







labor! Put fences to work for you instead . a P 
of having them ‘dle most of the time. Send Ben Se eemrmemgyr nt or Mr. Jackson ran it up on his hotel the next 
a oe Rene ge ines aod — product. Each piece of tile is, im- morning. Colonel Ellsworth ran ahead of his 
NO. 70- < give: a a " . . : ‘ 

system for confining Poultry and all small nsepcaee Benateate a soldiers up the stairs and pulled down the 
animals without the use of fence posts. liable,permanent and fire safe building flag, ati oe Nie ieeeniiees Jackson dies 





material. Ask your local building 


The soldiers then shot Jackson and started for 


supply dealer for further information. 
NAL FIRE-PR@® the house where the flag was made to mob the 
tae a sana house. A civilian stopped the soldiers by 


‘COMPANY. “ 
141 Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. A saying to them that the woman was a sail- 
N-6 maker and also made Union flags. Thus the 

house and incidentally the tables were saved. 
The beds in the two bedrooms span the space 
from the time when ropes were stretched across 
beds to the modern box-spring. The pegs to 


CALIF ORNI wer va which the ropes were fastened are still in 


“Home Kraft Homes,” “Draughtsman,” ‘‘Kozy Homes.” and “Plan these two beds. The rush-seated chair in 
Kraft"—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. front of ne bed is one of a set given by the 

great-grandmother on the paternal side of the 
Case family to the grandmother as a wedding 
present in 1824. 


Buffalo Wire Works Co. 


(formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


538 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 
518 Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 54) 


the dishes in on edge, not nested but arranged 
so that plates and dishes overlap each other, 
which leaves space between for the water to 
dash in upon the surface. There is a place in 
the washer for silver. Glasses, cups ard deep 
dishes are stood upside down, of course. 
When the dishes are all in, pour in about eight 
quarts of very hot water, about four table- 
spoonfuls of soap powder, put the top on 
and push the switch that starts the motor. 

The paddle or dasher now revolves very 
fast, and dashes the hot, soapy water vio- 
lently up through the dishes. The dishes and 
silver, of course, remain stationary in their 
places in the racks. The racks do not move. 
Nothing moves but the hot water, and this 
just flies in a heavy spray that reaches every 
part of the surface of each dish and glass and 
fork and spoon. The heat softens, the soap 
dissolves, and the water washes away. 

The motor is allowed to run for, say, two 
minutes. Turn the switch again and it stops. 
Then turn a little lever at the side which opens 
the outlet drain at the bottom and the dirty 
water runs out. Close the drain, raise the lid, 
pour in more hot water for rinsing, close the 
lid and start the motor again. Once more the 
water dashes over the dishes and silver, rins- 
ing them thoroughly and leaving them clean 
and unstreaked. Again open the drain and 
the water runs out. Then raise the lid and 
there are your dishes, very hot and wet, and 
full of steam. Start the motor again and the 
dasher will revolve and blow the steam out of 
the tank. The heat of the dishes will then 
quickly evaporate the water remaining on 
them and the dishes may be taken out abso- 
lutely clean and dry. The glasses and silver 
should be given a quick wipe with a tea-towel 
to polish them. 

The amount of water to pour in, the amount 
of soap to use and the length of time the motor 
should be run each time depend, of course, 
upon the size and type of dish-washer used, 
but full directions will be received and should 
be followed. Two things are essential, how- 
ever, that the water be very hot and that you 
use the best quality of soda-ash soap-powder. 
The soap cuts the grease, but does not work up 
into suds. The suds themselves you see, have 
little cleansing power and a heavy mass of 
suds makes the rinsing slower and more diffi- 
cult. 

The matter of filling and emptying the tank 
is a point that every woman is particularly 
interested in and it should be carefully con- 
sidered. A dish-washer may or may not be 
permanently connected to the plumbing, and 
either way has certain valuable advantages. 
In the first place, the amount of water that is 
used is surprisingly small. Eight quarts are 
not much to pour in from the kettle twice. 
It is not much to draw off in a white enamel 
pail and put into the sink. It is simpler, of 
course, to run this water in by merely turning 
on a faucet and to drain it out into a waste- 
pipe. The manufacturers advise against per- 
manent connection to the plumbing, however, 
and for two reasons. 

In the first place, the water should be very 
hot. The hotter the water, the quicker and 
cleaner the washing. But if the water is 
drawn in from the pipes, it usually will not be 
as hot as though it is poured in boiling from 
the kettle. The inclination is to run it in 
before it is as hot as it (Continued on page 69) 
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Radiator Enclosure 
Masquerading as a Bookcase 


You would never think that the radiators The Radi-Grille happens to be a particu- 
*. ss. Ms a cece , ‘ ‘ i 
in this living room are in that leaded larly happy answer for those who want 
glass case under the window. The incon- ; Psd : 

something of an easily removable or port- 


spicuous metal grilles at its bottom, and 
another set along the top, give a free circu- 
lation, insuring but little heat loss. ; : 

é Whether you have, or are going to build, you 


will find the booklet equally helpful. 


able sort. 


This and a goodly number of equally unique 


suggestions to overcome radiator obtrusive- 
ness, are both shown and fully described in Its contents are about evenly divided be- 


our new booklet called: “About Radiator | tween built-in effects and those built-after. 
| You are indeed welcome to a copy. 








Enclosures, Especially The Radi-Grilles. 


XX TUTTLE & BAILEY MFsc Ca. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
New YorK 






























House Beautiful Lantern Slides 





The Readers’ Service Department of THe House Beautirvut has 
prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lec- 
tures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
Collection A — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D —50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Collection E -— 50 slides on Building a House 


WRITE TO THE READERS’ SERVICE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET GIVING RENTING 
RATES AND FULL PARTICULARS 


Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful 


41 Mount Vernon Street - - Boston, Massachusetts 























A Delightful Collection of Essays 


ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


‘The author has produced essays that are pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful sentences, 
and it warms the heart to find esasys that are kindly and human, filled with a great tenderness for all created things. 
Many a purchaser of the volume will turn first, after looking over the table of contents, to the essay on ““The 
Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,” than which nothing more charming has been written since Charles 
Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” ’—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Two Boilers In aoe For the Cost of One §& 
e 
a small one for cold weather [ 
a large one for severe if 
T'S a boiler within a boiler, that is | Furthermore, this two in one Burnham = 
exactly what the Burnham boiler is. | Boiler costs no more than one boiler. ls 
A boiler for mild weather, burning but | [” — It ys only one boiler with the 
little coal, needing infrequent attention | ice ta ciil*cadles ona La 
and still holding a slumber fire for days, | It is so simple and ao Seay com- ., 
ready for an immediate start up, any | — sag Na “a ber eh t ae ate Ez 
bats, Sian Gruen te | wonder boilers haven't been made tha  - 
so ‘ ; | way years ago. Be it further said that ao 
For the mild two months of early fall, and | this Burnham Boiler that does so much, = | 
the two more of late spring, youcan run | Costs no more than those that do so =" 
the small boiler, which is just half of | much less. a 
the big one. | Send for the Happy Solution Book. a. 
For the colder two or three months you | Turn to page 14, and you will see exactly = | 
have the reserve of the big boiler to | how the one Burnham does the work of a” 
fall back on. ; two, for the cost of one. 7 
"a 
‘B 
{ Irvington, N. Y. Canadian Office: 
_ Representatives in All Principal Cities Burnham Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
" @s | 
e 
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EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. 


HE author tells in his own delightful way of his particular bobby which 
lies in the collection of bird songs, flower fields and friendship with the 
wild folk. He shows that it is not necessary to go to the forest for adventures, 
that they lie in wait at one’s very doors, if only the eye and ear are open to 
recognize them. They are yours for the asking each day. Jilus., $3.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
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From Fireplace to Stoves 
(Continued from page 41) 


developed into the six-plate stove, which 
stood upon four legs, and was connected with 
the chimney by a stone-pipe which was fitted 
to a hole in the top of the stove; the bottom 
plate being extended in front like a shelf. 
For a long time it was only auxiliary to the 
open fireplace, near which it stood, but never 
superseded the ancestral open hearth. 

This model was later on, about 1765, im- 
proved by inserting inside a small iron box of 
five thin plates which were attached to the top 
of the stove and used for cooking purposes, 
thus becoming the first effective cooking-range 
and a great novelty, which later was to revolu- 
tionize both our home and industrial life. 

Another interesting stove, one of the most 
unique that man has ever made, is the tile 
stove used from Switzerland to Scandinavia. 

It is made of glazed tiles with ornaments in 
relief in one or more colors, generally octagonal 
in shape, about three feet in diameter, resting 
on a base some six inches above the floor, 
where the fire is built through an opening in 
front. It generally reaches about to the ceiling 
of the low rooms. The tiles absorb the heat 
while the fire burns, then radiate it into the 
room for hours after the fire has been extin- 
guished. 

Around them benches were sometimes built 
to accommodate the family at night in place of 
beds. Thev were the pride of the household, 
and old specimens still extant reveal a high 
order of artistic merit in the manufacture of 
the tiles, the enduring glaze, color and the 
excellence of the raised figures and ornaments. 
Many are now in museums or private collec- 
tions abroad. Some of the best have brought 
almost fabulous sums. 

Rare specimens have been found in the 
homes of poor mountaineers who had inherited 
them from some ancestor—perhaps their only 
article of ornament or value—to which the 
family cling although reduced to actual want. 
There is the charm of romance about them, 
frequently a story of absorbing interest. 

In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is one 
of the Seventeenth Century made of green 
lead-glazed tiles with relief designs copied from 
those of the Fifteenth Century, representing 
the Madonna and Saints. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has one 
even more elaborate. The main part is oc- 
tagonal, raised on short, curved, ornamented 
legs, with side plates extending from the stove 
proper to the walls on each side and to the 
rear, exactly fitting into a corner. 

It is divided at the centre into an upper and 
lower section, the upper capped by an elabor- 
ate cornice. All the visible parts of the stove 
and its side sections, are decorated with pic- 
tures, the four front ones being Biblical scenes, 
with a verse of explanation above or below 
taken from an old-rhymed version of the Bible. 
One of the greatest changes in modern house- 
holds has been caused by the absence of the 
hearth. Through modern improvements we 
have gained so much, it seems a pity we have 
also lost those rare decorative qualities from 
carved chimneypiece and polished grates, to 
the pictures and legends of these, our old-time 
stoves. 


Epitor’s Note.—Jn the August number of 
The House Beautiful Mr. Allen will have an 
article entitled, ‘‘Colonial Porticoes.” 
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{. Now Within Your Reach 


For the first time there are available to everybody 
complete working drawings, specifications, also 
bill of masonry materials and labor for a variety 
of small brick houses. 





bungalows, cottages and two- 
story Colonials-— are fully described in our new 
plan book, “BRICK for the Average Man's 
HOME,” sent postpaid for $1. This book shows 
floor plans, interiors, two-color exterior views, 
and cost estimates. 


These 35 houses 














Send for this book. Upon your selection 
of any of the houses shown we will send 
you the working drawings (actual blue- 
prints) and complete architectural service 
at nominal price. 

This National Educational Campaign 

is sustained by the Common Brick Indus- 

try of America. Address the Secretary- 

Manager,1 302 Schofield Bldg.,Cleveland, 


Ohio, U.S.A 
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Your Servants Could Tell You 


NCLUDE a 
Kernerator 
in the plans for 
your new home, 
and your maids 
will tell you 
that disposing 
of household 
waste by burn- 
ing is by far 
: ' the better way. 
l—_—- b... 4 ens The 


ERNERATOR 


abolishes unsightly refuse cans. It destroys without odor or expense 
kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, paper boxes, faded flowers, rags. Re- 
quires no fuel other than the dry waste that is thrown in a handy 
kitchen hopper. It dries the wet waste so it can burn. Bottles, tin 
cans and other non-combustible materials are also disposed of. 

It is built at the base of the chimney when the building is erected and 
requires little extra masonry. 

The Kernerator is found in 85% of all new 
apartment houses and fine residences in 
communities where we are established. 





Residence of W. F. Wallace, 
Architect, Brown and Wolcott. 








Sanitary —Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 








If you are building, ask your architect, 
or send postal for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 
504 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 
_.. 
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KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF SCIENCE 


Out of the Kohler laboratories come metals 
carefully tested and analyzed, come formulae 
for the exact amount of each element con- 
tained in the mixture of materials fed to the 
roaring blast furnaces. 


And from the trained hands of Kohler chem- 
ists comes the famous Kohler enamel, its in- 
gredients gathered from far places of the 
globe, from icy Greenland, from the Great 
American Desert, from hills and valleys and 
strange places in both hemispheres. 


Melted into a molten mass, poured into 
molds precise and accurate, the analyzed 
metals become the gracefully shaped shells 
of Kohler products. The enamel, applied, 
fused, re-applied, and fused again, becomes 
the glistening, snow-white armor which gives 
to the shell beauty, refinement, durability. 


And the result is a Kohler bathtub, kitchen 
sink, lavatory—truly a product of science 
and worthy the name “Kohler,” which is 
permanently incorporated in the enamel, 
faint and inconspicuous, but as an everlast- 
ing guarantee of excellence. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co. (Founded 1873) Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 
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Colonial Furniture 
—by Leavens 


Faithful reproductions of the true 
Colonial pieces of our ancestors. 





Adaptable to most interiors—either 
for the entire furnishing of the home 
or simply a well-selected piece here 
and there. | 


Send for catalog and price list, and 
color chart of stains and finishes 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











The BULL-DOG 


Casement Adjuster 





Telescope handle extended for leverage in 
operating. When not in use push in an 
it hides tnconspicuously behind curtain. : 


A patented device that eliminates the 
screening difficulty and makes out- 
swung English casements as practical 
as they are beautiful. 


The Casement Window Handbook 
gladly sent on your request. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


3 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 


























aranteed to learn to talk. Imported direct 

from Mexico, Cu ba and Panama. We carry 

= line of household pets, including Can- 
ies, Macaws, Cockatoos, Linnets, Finches 

Ey ‘Aled Goldfish, Aquariums 3 and Sup- 

bow Illustrated’ price list FRE | 
OWA BIRD CO., Dept.16 Des Moines, towa 















BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W- 3. Witson 
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Putting Individuality Into the 
American Home 
(Continued from page 47) 
wonderful fabrics and embroideries of the East. 
The truth is, of course, that in these things 
Oriental art is supreme, as is abundantly 
evidenced by their Western use through all 
the ages of decoration. 

One of the most useful and ornamental of 
accessories is the mirror. A number of at- 
tractive designs are shown in the illustrations of 
grouped accessories, but reference would not 
be complete without indicating the many 
period forms of mirrors in use during various 
epochs. One of a pair of original Louis XV 
carved and gilt mirrors, from the collection 
of Lady Falle in London is illustrated on 
page 34. The great decorative value of such 





Chinese cloisonné incense burner, decorated 

with floral rosettes and conventional petal 

borders in dark blue and coral against a 

soft turquoise blue ground. Large dragons 

are executed in gilt bronze and the dome 

finial is also of pierced gilt bronze. Ch’ien 
Lung Period,” 1736 to 1795. 


pieces as this will be realized when we 
visualize them as placed against the exquisite 
paneling of the period. 

It is naturally impossible to mention within 
the compass of an article many other existing 
accessories susceptible of use, but a sufficient 
indication of their scope has been given. 

Finally, if we remember the principles ad- 
duced in these articles and go about our work 
of importing interest in a thoughtful, practical 
way we shall have no difficulty in making our 
homes individual and of living interest to our 
friends and to ourselves. 





Canning Asparagus 


ONLY fresh asparagus should be canned. If 
to be canned whole, cut to length to fill 
jar, tie in bundles and blanch only just enough 
to make stalks flexible. 
prolific source of soft, mushy asparagus. © If 
blanched in boiling water, immerse the butts of 
stalks from one to two minutes, then immerse 
whole bunch for one or two minutes longer. 
If blanched in steam, ten to fifteen minutes 
is sufficient. After blanching, cool quickly in 
cold water, pack into jars, add salt and hot 
water. Partially seal the jars and process. 
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“BEAUTIFUL BIRCH FOR BEAUTIFUL WUUODW ORK,” 





Read this Book 
by all means 
before you start to build/ 


The book tells why “Beautiful birch’ is 
the first choice of most architects and build- 
ers for interior woodwork, veneer doors, 
hardwood floors, etc. We send this book 
free. You will have to live with that wood- 
work—so—it’s important that you 
choose it as carefully as you 
choose your other 
friends. 
Will you begin the study of 
“Beautitul birch’ TODAY ? 
THE BIRCH 
MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. BUILDING 
OSHKOSH WISCONSIN 





























HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
@ High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 
of motor travel. @ Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, 
and dancing. The most beautiful Summer and Au- 
tumn Resort in America. June 13th to October 15th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 











Over-blanching is a’ 








The Atlantic Monthly 


Educational Bureau 


HIS NEW DEPARTMENT of The 

Atlantic Monthly Company is gathering 
all available information regarding the private 
schools of this country, and from the data so 
obtained is able to assist parents and guardi- 
ans in the selection of schools for their chil- 
dren and wards. Inquiries about summer 
camps for boys and girls are also invited. 


IN WRITING PLEASE ADDRESS 


The Atlantic Monthly Educational Bureau 
The Atlantic Monthly Company 
41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 65) 


should be. Then by connecting the washer 
to the plumbing the dish-washer becomes 
fixed in place, and cannot be rolled over to 
the closet so that the dishes may be taken 
out and put away in one operation. This is 
an interesting advantage of the smaller round 
tank machines. All the convenience of con- 
nected plumbing may be secured, however, 
with this type of machine, by using the 
special funnel drain outlet arrangement shown 
in the picture and the water can be run in 
through a hose from the hot-water faucet. 
And if care is exercised that the water be 
very hot, vou get all the advantage of plumb- 
ing and still have a moveable machine. 

The larger, square machines are made with 
a table top and designed for use as a table 
and, therefore, without casters. This machine 
may well be permanently connected to a drain. 
On the whole, however, it is probably better 
to heat the water in a kettle and pour it in 
boiling to insure that it will always be hot. 

To pour boiling water in on fragile glass and 
china may sound a bit rash, but there is no 
danger. In some machines, there is a flat 
metal disk that fits into the washer like an 
extra lid, which is perforated with many holes. 
The water is poured on to this disk and flows 
through upon the dishes like a gentle rain. 
In other machines the water is poured down 
beside the dishes, not directly on to cut glass 
or fine china. Then when the dasher starts, 
it rains upon them from below in a spray that 
heats all parts of each dish at the same time. 
Therefore, the expansion is even and there is 
no risk of cracking. It is only when one part 
of a glass becomes very hot while the rest is 
cold that it is cracked. As a matter of fact, 
there is far less breakage with an electric 
washing-machine than in washing by hand, 
because the dishes are handled so much less, 
and it is in the picking up and laying down 
that the danger comes. Thousands of elec- 
tric dish-washers have been sold to homes of 
wealth for this reason alone. They did not 
care so much about saving labor, but they 
wanted to save the breakage of their handsome 
china. 

Another point that is often raised is that the 
dish-washing machine will not wash the pots 
and pans. Certainly you cannot put a greasy 
pot in on top of your best china. But you 
can’t condemn the motor car because it won’t 
swim rivers and go cross country. Domestic 
science experts are trving hard to educate the 
housewife to solve the pot problem by the 
clean-as-you-go method, which prevents ac- 
cumulation. 

In a small family, stack the dishes in the 
washer after lunch and put the coveron. Put 
in the dinner dishes in the same way and let 
them wait. Then after breakfast, put those 
dishes in and wash them all at once. Or, 
with a small machine and a larger family, 
wash once after dinner and once after lunch. 

This, | know, runs counter to all traditions 
of good housekeeping—but why not? Soiled 
clothes wait in a wicker hamper—why should 
not soiled plates wait a few hours in the tight- 
closed, metal tank of an electric dish-washer? 
They are out of sight. The kitchen is neat 
and clean. And this old blighting job that 
used to destroy the joy and usefulness of forty 
ten-hour days of a woman’s time, with a little 
intelligent management, has become a mat- 
ter of ten minutes once a day. 
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CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM) House Clean’ 
A \ 


A thoroughvacuum clean- 

















ing—reaching every spot 
inevery room of your home. 
That’s what you get with 
the SPENCER! 


The SPENCER pipes all 
dirt down to a sanitary, 
t built-in receptacle in the 
if 4 basement. Exhaust air 
fi goes out by the chimney 

1] flue. 


Its unusually powerful suc- 
tion and light, easily 
handled hose and imple- 
ments save hours of time 
for other duties or recrea- 
tion. 











And, remember—the 
SPENCER is a permanent 
installation, made to ren- 
der life-time service. 


The SPENCER 
occupies little base- 
ment space and is 
surprisingly inex- 
pensive to install. 


Spencer Turbine Co. 
Dept. H.B. 


Hartford Connecticut 
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Burn Electricity or Coal 


In this Deane’s French Range. The best cook is handicapped with a 
range that does its work indifferently. This range is ready at a turn 
of the switch to give you just the degree of heat required. It will 
insure the highest character of kitchen service and the enjoyment of 
your meals. Deane’s French Ranges are designed to burn all kinds of 
fuel in any combination and in any size. May we send you ‘ The 





> 


Heart of the Home” our portfolio of unusual ranges : 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CoO. 
165-267 West 36 St..New York. NY. 

















AUGUST WILL BE THE COLONIAL NUMBER 
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Upina Jiffy— Waters 2500 Square Feet 


Here’s a rain-machine ready to use the 
moment you attach your hose and turn on 


the water. 


It’s 50 feet long, and waters 25 feet on each 


side—2500 square feet in all. é : 
One watering ample for a week in driest 


weather. Takes but a few minutes to shift 
to another part of grounds. 

Send for our new book, Irrigation for Home 
Grounds. Tells all about our watering sys- 
tems for lawns, gardens and grounds of all 


kinds and sizes. 


THE SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 


213 Water Street 





KINNER 


STEM 


OF tRRIGATION 


















suburban houses, for coloring with 


much better and are 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 





Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
W. H. Symonds, Architect, Saranac Lake, N.Y, 


Camps and Bungalows 


are even more appropriate than country and 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and they bring 
out the grain and texture of the wood in a way that is es- 
pecially suitable for houses of this type. A “painty”’ effect 
spoils a bungalow. Anyone can apply Cabot’s Stains so 
that even if skilled labor cannot be had a perfect job can 
be done. They wear as well as paint, preserve the wood 


‘50% Cheaper than Paint’”’ 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
525 Market St., San Francisco 





Make Your Garden Serve You All 
Summer and Also Produce a 
Sufficient Supply for Winter Use. 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


contains a complete list of everything which 
may be planted during the Summer months. 
You will find listed all that is best for late 
planting in Vegetables, hardy Flower seeds 
for next year’s flowering and Winter and 
Spring flowering Bulbs. Also the depend- 
able strains of Farm seeds for Fall planting. 


The best varieties of Celery Plants. 


Also all the up-to-date Garden Tools, In- 
secticides, Fertilizers and all the helps that 
make gardening a pleasure. 


Write for a free copy and kindly 
mention this publication 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























him ‘on new ideas. 





pictures. 25 years’ experience. 


COLOR SCHEME ARTIST AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


JAMES W. MASTERSON, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


can beautify your estate by using color schemes for gardens and opening vistas to form beautiful 
{ . Has developed some of the largest estates in America. Consult 
Kindly write for book on information. 
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Planting the Home Grounds 
(Continued from page 45) 


greater supply of black-cap raspberries, and 
not far away plenty of red berries were 
generally to be found. The first named are 
now hard to get, and from most gardens have 
completely disappeared, while the black-caps 
are fast following them into oblivion. This 
is a pity, for these are excellent food products, 
full of health-giving vitamines, and they are so 
easily grown that they might well be occupy- 
ing many areas which are now given over to 
worthless weeds. Plum Farmer is one of the 
best modern black-caps, and Cuthbert, Easton 
and Loudon are three excellent red raspberries. 
The Columbian is a fine and productive pur- 
ple-cap variety. 

The greatest care is necessary in selecting 
the site for the blackberry plantation. These 
roots project in all directions and soon occupy 
much of the surrounding soil. So it is well to 
give them an isolated corner where they can 
spread out without injury to the rest of the 
garden. Three good varieties are Mersereau, 
Blowers and MacDonald. 

The asparagus bed should be one of the most 
productive parts of the food garden. Once 
established and well cared for it will last a 
score of vears, producing every spring a prod- 
uct of great value from any point of view. The 
price of asparagus has been increasing of late 
from year to year and there is every indication 
that it will continue to do so. Consequently 
it is worth while to take some pains to provide 
this annual addition to the family food supply. 

This permanent planting must, of course, be 
done where there need be no disturbance of the 
roots from yeartoyear. Soselect one side or the 
end of your garden for the site of the asparagus 
bed. Dig it over carefully to get out all the 
stones and witch-grass roots. Plan if possible 
for fifty roots to be planted two feet apart in 
rows three feet apart. Dig out a trench fifteen 
inches deep for each row. Fill in the lower 
eight inches with manure or leaves mixed with 
a little soil. Buy fifty one-year asparagus 
crowns. Set in the trench on this soil. Spread 
out the roots horizontally. Cover with seven 
inches of soil, and firm it down. 

This planting may be done either in autumn 
or early spring. The first season the bed 
should be given good care, keeping the weeds 
down and the young asparagus plants growing 
vigorously. No cutting should be done for 
the first two seasons, in order that the young 
plants may become thoroughly established and 
store up in their thickened roots food materials 
for future growth. Thereafter, the crop may 
be cut for several weeks each spring without 
endangering the lives of the plants. 

One advantage of having the garden def- 
initely planned as a permanent part of the 
grounds is that one can provide for a bed of 
sweet herbs in the delightful way in which 
these were furnished in the old-time gardens. 
Those gardens had an abundance of these 
savory plants in great variety. They were 
used for cooking and as medicine, while a few 
served the gardeners through their fragrance. 
While it is no longer necessary to have many 
of the medicinal herbs on hand, because their 
essential principles may be obtained at the 
drug stores, it is still desirable to restock the 
garden with a number of these sweet herbs. 
Fortunately most of these are easily grown 
either from cuttings or from seeds. 

Spearmint is doubtless the most popular 
member of this group today and it is the most 
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desirable to have on hand in a fresh condi- 
tion. 

There is no comparison between the mint 
sauce made with the green leaves and that 
made with the dry ones which you buy at the 
shops. A single plant begged from a neighbor 
or bought from a seedsman may be placed in 
the corner of the garden, and where the condi- 
tions are at all favorable it will thrive amaz- 
ingly. Consequently, it should be put where 
its increase can be checked. If there is no 
other way it is desirable to insert some boards 
in the ground vertically in order to keep the 
roots within bounds. In autumn a few of 
these roots may be taken up and placed in the 
cellar window-box where they will vield fresh 
leaves all winter. 

It is fun also to grow your own sage for the 
stuffing of the Thanksgiving turkey. This 
plant is easily started from seeds sown out- 
doors, or plants of Mammoth Sage can read- 
ily be purchased from the seedhouses. With 
reasonable attention seeds started in spring 
will develop into good plants the same season 
and furnish an abundance of leaves thereafter. 
This is a half-hardy perennial and should be 
given winter protection. 

Thyme is another herb famous in literature 
because of its aromatic fragrance. It deserves 
a wider use on our tables and a more general 
introduction into our gardens. It is a hardy 
perennial, and may be started from seeds, or the 
plants may be purchased already established. 
The latter, of course, give results the quicker. 

Rosemary and Rue seem to belong together 
through their long association in gardens and 
in literature. The fragrance of each is delight- 
ful and unmistakable. Rosemary is easily 
grown from seed as well as from the potted 
plants offered by the seedsmen. In northern 
regions they will need protection in winter. 

On the borderland between shrubs and herbs 
we find the Rue or Herb of Grace—woody at 
the base and of a succulent greenness at the 
top. No plant fragrance is more pleasingly 
distinctive, so the fondness for it is easily un- 
derstood. Seedlings are readily started in an 
outdoor seed-bed or an indoor window garden 
and the plants soon become large enough to 
furnish leaves for flavoring. New plants may 
also easily be grown from cuttings. In severe 
climates winter protection is necessary. 

Fortunate are those Southern gardeners who 
can enjoy the fragrance of lavender in their 
gardens throughout the year. In the North it 
is well worth while to buy a plant or two in 
spring and have the pleasure of them during 
the summer. 


Canning Plums 


|? is a common practice to can plums, both 

the domestic and Japanese varieties, with 
the skins on. The quality is greatly improved 
if the skins are removed. If plums are fully 
ripe the skins may be stripped off. The 
operation, however, is made easier if fruits of 
about the same ripeness are placed in a wire 
basket and scalded from one to two minutes 
or until the skins will slip off quite easily. 
Cold dip. Remove the skins, pack into jars, 
add 30 or 50 per cent syrup, partially seal and 
process. 

An excellent jelly may be made from the 
skins of the Japanese plums. Purple plums 
give a very dark jelly. The improved quality 
of the canned plums and the jelly made from 
the skins will more than pay for the extra 
labor of removing the skins. 
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Water is First 
As a Home Builder 


Make sure of your water supply, then build your home. 
This is the first law of home building from the stone age 
until now. 

The V-K Water Supply Systems will harness your water 
and put it to work, no matter what your situation may be. 
You will have 50 pounds of pressure for hose use in the 
garden and garage. Distant tanks for stock can be kept 
filled automatically with proper equipment. The house 


will have soft water for kitchen, laundry and bath, while 
cold, fresh water for drinking will come direct from the well 
at the turn of the faucet. 

Life, beauty, comfort, profit—all respond with constant 
growth under the stimulus of this quiet, tireless servant. 


G/- ES 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average Operating Cost, one cent a day 





These systems are absolutely without a rival. They have essential, 
exclusive, patented features which make them trouble proof, dependable 
and economical. None other can use the patented V-K Koltap, which 
brings cold water direct from the well without passing through the tank, 
nor the V-K self-priming pump that starts on the first stroke and never 
clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps water from the oil chamber, 
nor the special V-K clutch-type motor, nor the V-K oil distributing device, 
nor the V-K automatic self-starting and self-stopping switch. 

These features are the product of fifty years of pump building. No matter 
what electric lighting system you install, be sure to buy a V-K Water Supply 
System for best results. 

Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies today about V-K Water 
Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 


Dept. B-720, Dayton, Ohio 
The Largest Manufacturers of Domestic Water Supply Systems in America 





\\ THE VAILE-KIMES Co., Dept. B-720 


Send for this Free Book Today! 


Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, “The Modern Way,” 
which tells about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


Name 


Address 
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HIS man is the trained repre- 

sentative of the Milwaukee 
Air Power Pump Co. He lives 
and works in your own county. 
His work was to increase the value 
of this farm, and increase farm 
profits. He did it by installing what 
you see in the avove illustration; 
fresh water direct from the well and 
cistern to the farmhouse, barn, wa- 
tering trough, dairy and lawn; no 
storage tank or stale water. And he 
putelectriclightinall the buildings. 
He installed a flushing closet, put 
hot and cold running water in the 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 907 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





n and Here’s His 
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Work 


farmer’s kitchen and bathroom; fresh 
drinking water direct from the well 
to the house, water in the barn forthe 


cows; electric light in all buildings. 


So doing, this expert made a modern 
farm. He has been trained, and it 
costs nothing to get his advice. See 
him. Ask him what he can do for 
you; lethim question you about your 
needs. If you decide hecanhelpyou, 
tell him to go ahead; and he’ll in- 
crease the value of your farm and 
your profits. 

We have a representative in your county. 
If you don’t know him, write us. 
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In view of the shortage of bulbs, I consider that I have been 
exceptionally fortunate in securing Hyacinths, Tulips, and 


Narcissi which will be of the same quality that I have furnished 


in past years. 


Orders should reach me before July 15 


otherwise the varieties you desire may be exhausted, because 


someone else has tastes similar to yours. 
allowed on all orders received before July Ist. 
for full details. 


A special discount will be 
See my Bulb catalogue 


Farr’s Bulb Catalogue for 1920 


» is now being mailed to my regular customers. 


be sent on request; write today for a copy. 


To others it will 


’ BERTRAND H. FARR— Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


125 GARFIELD AVENUE 


WYOMISSING, PENNA. 











BUILD NO 


Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 
the country and the individual 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ™-2.,WitS0N 
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Notes From a Garden Book— 
Work for July 


(Continued from page 48) 


particularly afflicted. Rose thrips are best 
fought by turning full force of hose on the vines 
daily—or oftener, as knocking these pests off 
seems to be the best remedy. Violas and 
pansies may be grown in and among the roses, 
and do well in such a situation; nothing lovelier, 
to my mind, than the exquisitely hued violas. 
Liquid manure, bone-meal, sheep-manure, are 
excellent summer stimulants for roses, and will 
improve quantity and quality of general bloom 
in the flower garden and borders. 

Do not be lax about the staking; keep 
iarkspurs and all luxuriantly growing peren- 
nials well supported. After delphiniums have 
blossomed, cut to the ground and you will 
have a second blooming in the fall; save 
seeds of your finest varieties. Clip off first 
blooming heads of phlox and foxglove stalks, 
etc., when shabby, that side shoots may 
develop sturdily. There are many annuals 
having a definite and usually limited flowering 
season, which may be made to yield bloom 
all summer and fall, if all old blossoms are rig- 
idly cut. Phlox Drummondi, alyssum (shear 
tops when shabby) calliopsis, are of this class. 
Sweet peas, verbena, cosmos, calendula, espec- 
ially need this attention. 

July is the month to start seeds of biennials 
and perennials for next year. Iceland poppy, 
sweet william, delphinium, canterbury bells, 
Margaret carnations, are among our favorites 
inthis class. Plant, thin, water and tend with 
great care, and you will have an unlimited 
crop of sturdy plantlets for next season. 
Pansy seeds started last of July, and thinned 
and transplanted, will give luxuriant early 
spring bloom. You can, if you prefer, usually 
find plenty of self-sown seedlings of delphini- 
ums, foxgloves, pyrethrums, etc., under and 
around the old plants. These may be thinned 
and transplanted to desired position, when the 
proper size. Be careful and take those only 
which are under fine and desirable parent 
plants. 

Continue to keep the flower garden well 
weeded and cultivated, as also perennial beds 
and borders; let nothing get shabby. Many of 
the later blooming shrubs need pruning in 
July. 

A word as to watering, both in flower and 
vegetable garden. Some successful gardeners 
believe it is best to depend wholly upon culti- 
vation. We prefer to employ this as a neces- 
sary adjunct and help, but always use every 
moment possible of our allowed time for utiliz- 
ing the water supply, in spite of damage to 
white skirts and shoes! But beware of slight 
top sprinkling! This is most mischievous, as 
drawing the roots to the surface. Drench 
thoroughly as far as you go, preferring to soak 
one part of the garden every two or three days, 
being careful to set the hose where most needed, 
rather than to try to go over too much at one 
time. Of course, you must keep close watch 
of newly transplanted and small seedlings, 
watering them every day, or they will burn 
and dry. We try to give liberal watering to 
crops just coming into bearing, as peas, string 
beans, etc., and flowers just beginning to bud 
and blossom. Sweet peas and other peas, 
lettuce and celery need an especially large 
amount of water. 
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A TRUNK ISA 
TRAVELLING HOME 


HAVE A TRUNK WHICH 
iS A FRIEND, AND GIVE 
THAT DELICATE FRIEND- 
SHIPNESS TO 





THE ONLY TRUNK ADOPTED BY ELITE OF SOCIETY 


“THE VUITTON TRUNK” 


DON’T WAIT TO BE IN PARIS TO VISIT THE VUITTON BUILDING 
WHERE THE HANDSOMEST DISPLAY OF TRUNKS, BAGS, FITTED SUIT- 
CASES, CAN BE SEEN, 

WRITE NOW FOR CATALOGUE, FIX YOUR CHOICE AND 
ORDER BEFORE YOU ARRIVE AS DEMAND WILL OVER- 


FLOW OUR PRODUCTION. 





LOUIS VUITTON 
VUITTON BUILDING 
70 CHAMPS ELYSEES 
PARIS 


AND AT 


149 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON 




















we W Irving Forge. inc 


hand forged 
anal « Golonial 
See, hardware. 
TRADE MARK 
What does the W. IRVING Trade Mark tf 


signify? The answer is “‘Hardware,” defined 
literally as ‘Any wares made of iron or other 
metal.”” Broadly this is our business, but 
as planned by the founder of the House of 
W. IRVING, our life work, the speciaity in 
which we are authorities, by virtue of long 
study—is Colonial Hardware. 


It is made at the blacksmith’s forge in the true 
old way, after models collected with discrimi- 
nating care—or from the designs of your 
architect. Each piece, exact to its original 
in tvpe and feeling, is stamped with the [lolly 
Leaf of W. IRVING to identify its origin. 


To produce again the beautiful work of the 
Colonial smith, so that others too will love it 
is our delight, and the W. IRVING Trade 
Mark is the pledge. 





W. Irving Fixture 
No. 5518 


Write us or visit our shop 


326”328 East 38" St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray Rill 8536. 
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The Sovereign Instrument 


Interwoven with romance is the harp. The oldest 
of all known musical instruments, the harp is still 
sovereign. It thrills, inspires, and lulls as no other 
instrument can. 

Women especially are popularizing the modern harp. 
And wonderfully well it serves them in interpreting 
beauty. The very act of playing has the enchantment 
of rare grace. 

Superlatively the harp expresses emotions. The 
throb of passion comes vibrant and alive from the 
sweep of white fingers over the strings. Or the tender 
croon of a lullaby may be invoked. The voice of the 
harp is ecstasy — nothing less. 


AND EASY TO PLAY 


The harp—contrary to popular belief—is the 
easiest of all standard musical instruments to learn. 
Six months of practice with the harp is equivalent to 
eighteen months upon the piano. 

Those seeking the supreme accomplishment in 
musical achievement should consider well the present 
vogue of the harp. It leaves nothing to be desired. 


THE LYON & HEALY HARP 


Famous orchestras the world over use the perfected 
Lyon & Healy harp. Soloists of note make it their 
choice. For this harp excels in beauty and volume of 
tone, in control, in durability and in appearance. Its 
many points of superiority are unobtainable in other 
harps because patent rights make them exclusive Lyon 
& Healy features. 

There is an intensely interesting brochure on Lyon& 
Healy harps which may be had upon request. 


LYON & HEALY 


60-85 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


v- 





Est. 1864 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 50) 


time the largest roots and thus making more 
room for the smailer ones to grow. 

Bush Beans may also still be planted with 
the expectation of good crops before frost. 
Wherever any space was left through the har- 
vesting of early vegetables plant a few beans, 
either in hills or drills. At this season cover 
the seeds nearly two inches deep in order to be 
sure that the roots are far enough from the 
surface. Utilize the seeds of any variety 
which are left over from the spring planting, 
and if there are several of these you will be all 
the more likely to have a continuous succes- 
sion of succulent pods during the early weeks 
of autumn. It is a good plan to plant double 
rows about ten inches apart so that the vines 
may easily be protected from early frosts. 

Perhaps no crop will be more highly prized 
during the later weeks of autumn than sweet 
corn. A sowing of such early varieties as 
Golden Bantam or Golden Giant during the 
first week in July will mature before the killing 
frosts of autumn. . These seeds may be planted 
in either hills or drills. It is a good plan to 
place the seeds between moist blotting-paper 
until they sprout and then to plant them so 
carefully that the sprouts will not be broken 
off. For these dwarf varieties probably the 
best procedure is to line the rows thirty inches 
apart and make the furrows two inches deep. 
Then sow a kernel of corn every twelve inches 
and cover it with two inches of soil. For hills 
hoe out a space every two feet and scatter six 
kernels in each hill, having each kernel at least 
an inch away from the others. Cover two 
inches deep. 

These corn plants will come up quickly if 
the soil is at all moist. It is necessary to keep 
the surface hoed frequently and to thin the 
plants and hills to three plants to a hill, leav- 
ing, of course, the most vigorous ones to grow. 
The earliness of maturity will depend very 
largely upon how rapidly the young plants 
grow during these weeks of mid-summer. 
Consequently, it is well worth while to rake 
into the soil a good dressing of commercial 
fertilizer before the seed is planted. 

Many places in the garden where early 
peas, lettuce, or other crops have been har- 
vested will be available for planting cucum- 
bers. The main crop of these for pickles is 
usually sown the last week in June, or the 
first week in July. This late planting enables 
the crop to escape the attacks of the striped 
beetles so that it really is easier to grow cucum- 
bers at this season than earlier, provided al- 
ways there is sufficient moisture in the soil. 
A common mistake is to raise the hills above 
the surrounding surface. While this may not 
be a serious disadvantage in spring, it is almost 
certain to be so in summer because whatever 
rainfall comes runs off and so is lost to the 
plant. A good way to plan for this crop is to 
line the hills four feet apart in each direction 
and hoe out each hill a foot deep and two feet 
wide. Fill this hole nearly full of finely rotted 
manure and work a little soil into it so that 
there will be a sufficient rise of moisture from 
below. Top off with a layer of soil at least three 
inches deep and scatter a handful of commer- 
cial fertilizer on this, working it in with a hoe 
or rake. Tread this surface soil down to a 
level with the soil around it and scatter over 
the top eight or ten cucumber seeds. Cover 
these with at least an inch of fine soil and firm 
it down. The young seedlings will soon come 
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Dodson Wren House. 
4com partments, 28 in. 


high,!8in.in diameter. 
Price 36.00 | 
Dodson Bluebird House. 


4 compartments, 2lin. high, 
18 in. in diameter. 


Price $6.00 
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—_— Dodson Sexangular 
Ae Flicker House. 
ae Zz 165 in, long, 12 in. 


wide, 11 in. deep. 
~ Price $6.0) 
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Dodson Purple Martin House. 
(Cottage Style) 

28 compartments, 32 x 27 in. 
Price $16.00 

Other styles up to $78.00 








A Summer Home 


All song birds raise two, and usually 
three broods of young each year, se- 
lecting a new nesting site for each 
brood of young, so if your houses 
are put out now they are sure to be 
occupied. 


Dodson Houses 
win the birds— built by a bird-lover who has 
spent a lifetime studying their habits and 
how to attract them to beautiful Bird Lodge, 
his home on the Kankakee River. 

I'ree Bird Book sent on request, illustrating 
Dodson Line, giving prices; also beautiful 
colored bird picture FREE. 


Joseph H. Dodson 


President American Audubon Association 
703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 
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Dodson Cement Bird Bath. 
i Basin 3 in. 
Price $19.50 


Height 32 in. 
in diam. 
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up and should be thinned a month later to 
three plants to each hill. 

One of the easiest crops to start now and to 
have in abundance for the fall weeks is kohl- 
rabi. There is perhaps no other crop which 
can be taken up to greater advantage in the 
average American home garden than this. 
Very few people are now raising it, yet it is so 
easy to grow, so useful in many ways and adds 
so much to the family living that it seems a 
pity that it should not be generally known. 
Seeds sown in July will mature into delicious 
edible balls in September and October, and 
these may be stored in sand for use throughout 
the early weeks of winter. A package of seed 
of early White Vienna kohlrabi will furnish a 
sufficient supply. Sow it in a rich mellow soil 
to which some commercial fertilizer has been 
applied. Line the rows a foot or more apart 
and sow the seeds sparsely in drills an inch 
deep. The seedlings will come up quickly 
looking much like little cabbages and will grow 
rapidly. They should soon be thinned to six 
inches apart and should be hoed frequently 
to keep the soil surface in good condition. 
The stem just above the ground will soon 
begin to enlarge and before long will reach a 
diameter of two or three inches. If you cut 
open the swollen part you will find a solid mass 
of tender pulp which has the flavor of the cab- 
bage family and is delicious when served in 
several different ways. The chief precaution 
in growing it is to gather it before the pulp has 
become filled with woody fibre. A little expe- 
rience will soon give you this necessary know- 
ledge. 

Garden peas thrive best in the cool weather 
of spring and autumn. It is more difficult to 
be successful with them at this season than it 
is to succeed with many other crops. But if 
one can give an artificial supply of moisture 
and will plant the peas quite deep, or will mulch 
them with lawn-clippings, one can hope to have 
this delicious vegetable fresh from the garden 
during September. A good way at this season 
is to grow the crop in trenches. Dig these 
eight or ten inches deep and sow the seeds in 
the bottom of the trench. Cover with two 
inches of soil. After the seedlings are a few 
inches high fill in the trenches gradually at 
each hoeing until the soil is level. This gives 
the roots a chance to develop in the deeper cool 
soil. The early dwarf varieties like Nott’s Ex- 
celsior, or American Wonder are most likely 
to be successful for this late planting. 

Most people acknowledge that spinach 
makes the best greens. This is one of the 
easiest crops to grow and may be depended 
upon for mid-summer sowing if the soil is 
moist enough. For spinach is essentially a 
cool season crop and needs plenty of moisture 
to grow rapidly—the first requirement for all 
pot herbs. Wherever there is a space twenty- 
five or fifty feet long one will do well to sow a 
row of Victoria spinach. 

Lettuce is another cool season crop which is 
more difficult to start in hot weather than 
almost anything else. It is best to plan for 
the Cos or Romaine varieties—ike Trianon or 
Dwarf Perfection—because these will survive 
hot weather conditions better than the ordin- 
ary types. The Crisphead sorts, of which Ice- 
burg and Crisp-as-Ice are good examples— 
are also worth trying at this season. I have 
found that an excellent way to keep lettuce 
growing in hot weather is to shade it with wire 
screening like that used for window screens. 
One can often get from the shops where win- 
dow screens are repaired plenty of old screens 
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Lawns of 









“Rain 
When 
You 
Want 
ie 


for their freshness upon 


Showing Instal- 
lation of Under- 
ground Lawn 
Sprinklers on 
the lawn in 
front of the 
Capitol 


Your own beautiful lawns and gardens 
on which you have expended so much 
money, time and labor, should not be 
left to the mercy of the scorching dry 
spells of summer. You can afford them 
the same simple and efficient protection 


75 


the Nation 


Kept Green 


HE beautiful lawns surrounding the Capitol at Washington depend 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


lawn mowers and out of sight — the 
beauty of your lawn will be assured. 


With the Overhead System for your 
garden, your vegetables and flowers will 
get exactly the proper amount of mois- 


















ture for best cultural results. For with the 
adjustable feature of the Cornell Sprinkler 
you can get any degree of moisture from 
a fine mist to an April shower. 


given the lawns at Washington. 


With the underground lawn sprays— 
set into the ground, out of the way of 


Write to-day for booklet on permanent and portable lawn and garden irrigation. 


Ww. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors for 


PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 
43 E. 17th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in 


Cleveland, Ohio, Leader News Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 923 12th St., N. W. 
Norfolk, Va., National Bank of Commerce 
Newark, N. J., 86 Park Place 

Philadelphia, Pa., Colonial Trust Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill., Railway Exchange Bldg. 
ston, Mass., 334 Shawmut Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo., 404 Gumbel Bidz. 
Baltimore, Md., Munsey Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bldg. 





A SURE CROP 


Vegetable plants yield bountifully where 





Bungalow at Williams- 
port, Pa. Arch. Chas. 
Barton Keen, Philadel- 
phia 


Picturesque 
and Practical 


Hina 
AUMU, 


is used. The quality of their yield is bettered. 
So are size and flavor. 


Not only for the bungalow set 


among the trees, but also" for 
Flower plants flourish. | the larger home in the city. 
Lawns growrichly green, 


“Creo-Dipt”’ Stained Shingles meet the 
and shrubs grow sturdy. 


critical architect’s and home-builder’s 
every requirement for roof and sidewall 


| 

: 

a “s | 

A sweet, odorless nat- eo N 
: treatment. 


ural fertilizer. Easy to 
use. Sure in results. 
Order a 2-bushel sack. 
Literature on request. 


Thirty beautiful shades of red, brown, green, 
gray in 16,18 and 24 inch lengths. Proof against 
dry rot and weather. Bundled ready to lay — 
no additional brush-coating peceneesy: ou re — 
arke S P such quality in shingles 
Incarload lots forlarge — does not afford such quality g 
users,—Golf Courses, 
Nurseries, Greenhouses, 


Farms, Estates. 


Send today for Portfolio of 50 Large Photo- 
graphs of Homes by prominent Architects and 
Color Samples. Ask about “‘¢ reo-Dipt 
Thatch Roofs; 24 in. Dixie White Sidewalls; 
Varied Effects for Group of Buildings. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 


191 Main Street BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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—unqualifiedly guaran- 
teed against 


Splitting 
Cracking 
Checking 


—to be acid proof, 
impervious. 


—The lasting high polish 
adds to the appearance of 
the bathroom. 


—is readily cleaned and 
made ¢ asceptic. 


—Used by the leading 
hotels and clubs, the result 
of time and academic tests, 
substantiating our claims of 
quality and for service. 





—Sold by all plumbing 


houses. 


—If you cannot secure 
locally, ask the makers. 














Are you going motoring this summer 


through the highways and byways? Then why not use such a golden opportunity to pick up antiques 
that will give not only charm and value to your home but also serve as a happy reminder of summer 
days well spent ? 

q There is perhaps no more delightful pastime than the hunting for a table or chair, now hidden away in 
someone’s barn or attic, but really needed to complete a corner in your own home. How can you 
recognize your treasure, and where can it be found? The secret will be revealed in 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 
Beautifully bound, profusely illustrated $2.50 postpaid 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc., 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


Gentlemen : 
Enclosed find copes COLLECTOR'S LUCK 


Name..-. 


Street -. 
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for the asking. Much of this old screening 
has been painted repeatedly and, held in place 
with short stakes, it serves admirably to bend 
over the rows. This gives shade conditions 
that keep the soil cool and leads the lettuce 
plants to thrive in the hottest weather. 

All of these crops are those which are grown 
from seed. There are in addition several 
important ones for present planting which are 
grown from transplants. The young plants 
of these may be purchased from the seed- 
houses or often obtained from a neighboring 
gardener. Perhaps the most important of 
these are cabbages and celery. But it is still 
possible to set out tomatoes for a late crop, 
and cauliflowers are also still available. 

All of the larger seed-houses offer celery 
plants at this time at very reasonable prices. 
Those which have been transplanted cost a 
little more than others, but they are well 
worth the extra price. The part of the garden 
chosen for the celery should be very rich or 
else it should be made so. If the soil is 
deep there are advantages in using the trench 
method. To do this dig out a trench ten 
inches wide and a foot deep, fill in the bottom 
with well-rotted manure and cover with three 
inches of soil. In this soil set out the plants 
five inches apart. One advantage of this 
trench method is the ease with which the 
plant may be watered by simply pouring in 
the water and letting it soak to the roots. 

In all transplanting at this season the mois- 
ture supply must be the first thing to be con- 
sidered. One can seldom afford to wait for a 
rainy day as one can in spring, and it is useless 
to attempt to transplant seedlings in dry soil. 
A good way is to dig out a furrow or a series of 
holes and to fill these with water, letting it 
soak in and then filling in with soil. In most 
cases this will give sufficient moisture for the 
roots to take hold quickly and the plant to 
grow rapidly. To prevent the wilting of the 
plants by the loss of water through the leaves 
it is worth while to cut off at least half of the 
leaf surface before setting out the seedling. 
It is also especially important at this season 
that the soil particles be directly in contact 
with the roots. So be sure to firm the soil 
thoroughly after transplanting. This will 
enable the rootlets and root hairs to get mois- 
ture more easily. 

An interesting method of obtaining success 
in midsummer transplanting has been de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the ‘Garden Maga- 
zine.” Briefly summarized, this is the way: 
Open a trench as wide as a hoe and about five 
inches deep. Place along the bottom of this 
about two inches of leaf mould mixed with 
partly decayed lawn-clippings, this material 
having been thoroughly soaked in a pail of 
water for an hour or two. Now fill in the 
trench level, placing two stakes at the end to 
indicate its location, and then set out the 
plants immediately. The leaf mould holds the 
moisture for a week or so and keeps furnishing 
to the roots a continuous supply, so that the 
plants are able soon to get firmly established. 


Canning String Beans 


Beans should be tender and fresh. Wash 
thoroughly, string and cut into short lengths. 
Blanch from five to ten minutes or until pods 
are quite flexible. Cold dip and pack into jars. 
Add salt and hot water. Partially seal and 
process. 

Ifa fancy pack is desired, the pods are snipped 
and left whole. 
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